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A  Brief  But  Comprehensive 
Sketch  of  His  Life. 


READ  BY  HON-  JOHN  B.  HINK80N 


Before  ihe  Delaware  County  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  Last  Evening;  —  .Hue ft 
Valuable  Information  Present  d 
Respecting  a  Prominent  Han. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
^Delaware  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  at  Media  last  evening,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Delaware  County  Institute 
of  (Science.  There  iwas  a  fairly  good 
attendance,  although  many  persons 
who  had  signified  their  purpose  to  he 
present  were  'doubtless  prevented  from 
doing  so  'by  reason  of  the  rain  iu  the 
early  evening. 

Second  yice  President  A.  G.  C.  Smith 
was  in  the  chair  A  number  of  dona¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  society,  among 
wihich  were  two  pamphlets,  a  sketch  of 
Captain  William  Crispon,  and  letters 
of  Captain  Johann  Hiearricks,  present¬ 
ed  by  John  W.  Jordan,  three  pamphlets, 
(Henry  Arm  e tit  Brown’s  oration  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  Description  of  the  Mexican 
War  Battle  Flags,  presented  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and 
Frederick  Stone’s  istory  of  the  Battle 
of  Brandywine  were  presented  by  Miss 
Francis  OK.  waiter;  the  Bi-Centennial 
Anniversary  of  Mlerion  Friends’  Meet¬ 
ing  House,  presented  by  tbe  Commit- 
jtee  of  Arrangements,  pictures  of  the 
West  (house  before  and  after  the  tablet, 
erected  by  the  Delaware  County  His¬ 
torical  'Sosiety,  was  unveiled,  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  (Mrs.  J.  Edwards  Wood bridge, 
and  a  number  of  engraved  copies  of 
Benjamin  West’s  paintings  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  IDr.  Hlanry  Smedley,  of  (Media. 


These  donations  were  accepted  with 
tffife  thanks  of  the  society. 

An  election  for  officers  of  the  society 
(for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  in  the 
'Selection  of  A.  Lewis  Smith,  as  pres¬ 
ident;  Dr.  Joseph  Vance,  First  Vice 
President;  A.  'G.  C.  Smith,  Second  vice 
President;  H.  G.  AShmead,  Recording 
Secretary;  Horace  L  Clheyney,  corres¬ 
ponding  Secetary;  Edward  H.  'Hall, 
j  Treasurer,  and  the  f  ollowing  board  of 
('directors:  Mrs.  J.  Nowlin  Trainer, 
(Morgan  Bunting,  Edward  A-  Price, 
Henry  L.  Broomall  and  Hon.  John  B. 
Hinksom 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  bus¬ 
iness  of  tbe  meeting,  the  president  in¬ 
troduced  Hon.  John  B.  Hinkson,  wlho 
read  an  admirably  prepared  and  valua¬ 
ble  papier  on  “iSamuel  Edwards  and  the 
Court  House.”  At  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Hinkson’s  address,  Thomas  H. 
tSpeakman,  Esq.,  related  some  interest¬ 
ing  personal  reminiscences  of  Samuel 
Edwards,  as  well  as  (his  own  personal 
recollection  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
profession  and  'the  old  Court  House 
in  Ghester,  when  he,  Mr.  Speakman, 
was  first  called  to  the  bar.  Edward 
A.  Price,  Esq.,  spoke  in  a  like  strain, 
giving  his  recollection  of  Mr.  Edwards 
and  the  old  Court  House,  as  they  had 
made  an  impression  On'  a  boy  in  his 
middle  teens. 

On  motion  of  Edward  H.  Hall,  Esq., 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr. 
Hinkson  for  the  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  paper,  and  also  to  the  management 
of  the  Delaware  County  Institute  of 
Science  for  permitting  the  use  of  that 
lhall  for  the  meeting  of  tlhe  Delaware 
County  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  HinJkson’s  paper  was  as  follows: 

Samuel  Edwards  wa3  horn  in  Dela¬ 
ware  county  on  March  12,  1785.  He 
died  in  the  city  (then  borough)  of 
Chester  on  November  21.  1850.  He 
was  of  Welsh  descent.  His  father's 
name  was  Abner.  He  read  law  with 
William  Graham,  at  Chester,  and  Was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Delaware 
county  on  April  30,  1806.  He  devoted 
hlis  time  to  his  profession,  but  did 
not  neglect  those  duties  which  every 
citizen  owea  to  his  fellows.  He  was 
not  a  politician:  by  profession  nor  did 
he  make  public  preferment  Ms  chief 
aim,  but  When  entering  into  public 
affairs  seemed  to  be  his  duty  he  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  peoples’  call  and 
gave  to  the  community  the  benefit  of 
those  sterling  qualities  which  he  evi¬ 
denced  in  his  profession  end  In  Ms 
private  life.  Though  he  was  opposed 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  yet 
when  the  war  was  begun,  Ms  love  of 
country  induced  him  not  only  to  sup¬ 
port  the  government  by  his  words  but 
constrained  Mm  to  enter  into  tbe  con¬ 
test  personally.  And  in  tMs  he  evinced 
that  character  of  retirement  and  mod- 


esty  which  "was  notlioeaW©  to  him  all 
through-  Ma  life.  Seeking  no  promi¬ 
nence,  buit  only  desiring  to  perform 
Ma  duty,  he  became  a  private  in  the 
16th  Company,  of  Mifflin  Guards,  of 
which  Samuel  Anderson  Was  captain 
and  waa  to  active  service  during  the 
latter  part  of  1814.  In  politics  he  wa* 
a  Democrat  and  yas  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1814,  while  he  was 
away  in  the  military  service.  He  served 
during  the  session  of  1814  and  1815  and 
was  re-elected  for  the  session  of  1815 
end' 1816.  He  was  a  member  of  don 
gr  S3  from  Telaware  county  during  the 
term  1819-1821  and  again  during  the 
term  1825-1827.  His  services  in  Con¬ 
gress  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
bring  him  into  much  public  notice  and 
his  advice  and  counsel  on  public  af¬ 
fairs  were  thereafter  much  sought  and 
le  v.as  ere  it  d  w  th  ha-ring  great  in- 
fl  ue  with  s  veral  subsequent  admin- 
ist  at  ons.  Prom  nent  men  in  National 
affa  rs  were  visitors  to  his  home  to 
Chester.  He  was  one  ot  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  tr  reee  ve  General  Lafay¬ 
ette  on  his  visit  here  in  1825.  In  1832 
he  var  Chie"  Eurg  ss  of  Che  ter.  While 
he  held  this  office  an  incident  occurred 
which  showed  both  his  courage  and  the 
respect  which  he  commanded  from  a  1 
classes.  On  July  4th  the  ladies  were 
holding  a  fair  for  some  charitable  ob¬ 
ject  and  the  quarrymen  from  ihe  Let.er 
and  Crosby  quarries  in  Ridley  town¬ 
ship,  who  had  come  to  Chester  to  "cele¬ 
brate  the  day"  and  were  inflamed  by 
the  whiskey,  which  in  those  days  flowed 
freely  in  the  Old  Town  on  Independ¬ 
ence  Days,  tMnklng  it  was  a  Donny- 
brook  Fair  and  being  thereby  reminded 
of  the  good  times  they  used  to  have 
in  the  "Old  Country"  when  they  went 
to  the  "Fair”  With  their  "Shillalles,' 
broke  Unto  the  hulldling  Where  th* 
ladies  were  assembled  and  began  to 
make  things  exceedingly  lively.  STr! 
Edwards  heading  a  party  of  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  was  holding  a  social 
chat,  went  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
by  his  presence  and  command  quieted  I 
the  excited  crowd  and  saved  the  ladies  j 
from  further  annoyance  and  the  Fair 
from  being  wrecked.  Speaking  ot 
these  quarrymen  and  the  Fourth  ofj 
July,  reminds  me  of  the  election  scenes  j 
we  used  to  have  even  in  |  my  time-— 
say  forty  years  ago. 

The  electors  of  Ridley  township  and 
Chester  township  all  voted  at  the 
Court  House  with  the  people  of  the  bor¬ 
ough.  The  taverns  were  not  then  closed 
on  election  days  and  these  fellows  from 
the  quarries  often  strove  to  carry  the 
election,  or  at  least  to  influence  the 
voters  by  violent  means  of  persua¬ 
sion. 

Flights  and  disturbances  were  not  at 
all  unusual.  I  have  seen  Market  street 
from  the  Court  House  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  House  opposite  filled  with  a  strug¬ 


gling  mass  of  humanity  all  fightTHg]  j 
men  climbing  upon  the  backs  of  the. 
crowd,  tearing  off  each  others  clothes 
and  pummelling  one  another.  On  Inde¬ 
pendence  days  it  was  usual  for  boats 
to  come  from  Philadelphia  loaded  with 
rough  fellows  out  for  a  “celebration 
and  dressed  in  fancy  costumes.  These 
men  would  land  at  the  wharf  and 
march  up  Market  street  and  it  was  not 
well  for  any  one  to  oppose  their  pro¬ 
gress.  The  day  never  passed  off  with¬ 
out  sundry  rows.  I  do  not  know  that 
Chester  Is  yet  to  be  taken  as  a  model 
of  civic  propriety,  but  its  deportment 
does  not  now  assume  such  vigorous 
style  as  in  those  days. 

From  1838  until  his  death  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  was  a  director  of  the  bank  of 
Delaware  County;  he  was  also  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Delaware  County' Mutual 
Insurance  Company.  From  1838  to 
1842  he  was  inspector  of  custom®  at 
Chester.  An  old  gentleman  told  me 
the  other  day  that  while  he  held  this 
office  a  petition  was  circulated  to  de¬ 
pose  him  and  give  the  office  to  a  Whig. 
My  informant  was  at  that  time  a  Whig, 
and  so  of  the  opposite  party  to  Mr 
Edwards,  yet,  when  he  was  requested 
to  sign  the  petition,  he  refused.  It 
appears  that  even  in  those  days  party 
spirit  did  not  always  rule  and  that  there 
were  then,  as  now,  men  who  were  act¬ 
uated  by  a  higher  motive.  This  old 
gentleman  made  the  remark  that  “Mr. 
Edwards  was  very  much  respected;, 
was  a  good  counsellor  and  mild  man-, 
nered.”  Another  gentleman  said  to  me 
that  “Mr.  Edwards  was  tall,  straight,' 
easy  of  manner,  with  no  pretention  to; 
oratory;  he  addressed  the  jury  in  a| 
mild  conversational  manner  that  im-l 
pressed  all  hearers  with  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  saying.  When  contend¬ 
ing  with  Ben  Tilghman,  fluent  and 
fiery  Edward  Darlington  and  others  of 
that  time,  he  never  allowed  himself1 
to  become  excited.  He  was  always  cool, 
and  deliberate.  No  man  of  Ms  day) 
had  more  power  with  a  jury  than 
Samuel  Edwards.  In  private  life  he 
was  very  retiring.  He  made  no  stir  in 
society. 

I  met  an  old  colored  man,  Samuel 
Brown,  a  week  or  so  ago,  who  was  a 
servant  in  Mr.  Edward's  family  from 
1840  to  1847.  From  Mm  I  learned  much 
about  Mr.  Edwards’  personal  habits.! 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  up  and 
down  Ms  office  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  whistling  in  a  low  tone.  This 
recalls  to  me  that  Judge  Sbarswood 
had  the  same  habit.  I  have  often  seen 
him  leave  his  chair  when  holding  ses¬ 
sions  of  the.  Supreme  Court  and  walk 
slowly  up  and  down  back  of  the  other 
judges,  holding  his  hands  beMnd  Mm. 
This  servant  said  he  was  of  a  genial 
disposition  and  that  he  never  saw  him 
angry.  Ben  Tilghman  was  much  at 
the  house  and  Mr.  Edwards  often  talked 


I about  him.  Tilghmau  was  a  “jokey 
land  fiery  maiX.  ”  Mir.  Edwards  went  to 
the  Chesapeake  once  every  year  and 
brought  home  lots  of  ducks.  This  old 
servant  salid  that  Mr.  Edwards  had 
l“a  great  practice.”  Hi3  office  would 
[often  not  hold  all  the  persons  who  were 
| waiting  to  see  Mm  and  they  would 
wait  around  :in  the  entry  until  then  | 
turn  came.  “He  was  a  great  student. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  company.  The 
(judges  and  lawyers  often  dined  there. 
Judge  Bell  was  particularly  frequent  in 
his  visits.  Mr.  Edwards  always  looked 
clean  and  neat.  The  old  colored  man 
said  Mr.  Edwards  ought  to  have  been 
rich.  But  in  those  days,  outside  of  the 
large  cities,  the  fees  were  small;  and, 
indeed,  in  this  respect  the  contrast  ha* 
not  much  improved  up  to  this  time.  I 
recollect  when  I  was  a  boy  being  one 
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day  in  the  office  of  Robert  E.  Hannum. 
when  Henry  Ott  came  in  to  have  some 
writing  done  and  get  some  advice.  He 
was  there  a  considerable  while,  and 
when  he  left  he  gave  Mr.  Hannum  a 
two  dollar  and  a  half  gold  piece.  I 
thought  that  was  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  I  wished  I  could  be  a  lawyer  and 
make  money  so  easily.  I  since  have  | 
become  a  lawyer  but  I  find  that  money  [ 
is  not  so  easily  made  in  the  profession  i 
as  I  then  imagined.  Two  and  a  half 
does  not  go  a  great  way.  In  one  re¬ 
spect,  however,  this  incident  is  in¬ 
structive  and  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  client  paid  for  his  advice  when 
he  got  it,  and  the  lawyer  did  not  have 
to  wait  upon  Ms  pleasure  in  paying. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  at  least  one  quality 
which  should  always  be  found  in  a 
lawyer.  Dr.  J.  M.  Allen  tells  me  that 
he  was  often  spoken  of  as  “honest” 
Samuel  Edwards.  No  one  ever  doubted 
his  integrity.  Mr.  Edwards  lived  on  the 
south  side  of  TMrd  street*  between 
Market  street  and  Edgmont  avenue. 
He  and  Archibald  T.  Dick  bought  from 
the  estate  of  William  Anderson  the 
tract  of  land  bounded  by  Edgmont  ave¬ 
nue,  Chester  creek,  Friends’  Burying 
Ground  and  lands  of  Bernard  &  Pen¬ 
nell,  containing  about  ten  acres,  iD 
1831.  They  divided  the  land  between 
them  in  1833,  Mr.  Edwards  retaining 
the  northern  part.  The  P.  W.  &  B 
Railroad  was  soon  after  located  and 
built  through  this  part,  running  only 


about  one  hundred  feet  south  of  the 
house  where  he  lived.  The  house  was 
a  double  one  built  of  brick.  His  office 
was  on  the  eastern  side  and  the  parlor 
cn  the  west  side  of  an  entry  running 
through  from  south  to  north.  The 
house  has  been  torn  down  and  the  land 
is  now  occupied  by  the  “Black  Block’ 
where  the  office  of  the  Delaware 
County  Republican  is  now  located.  Mr 
Edwards  was  for  many  years  counsel 
for  the  railroad,  and  was  deputy  at¬ 
torney  for  prosecuting  the  pleas  of  the 
Commonwealth  before  district  at- 


I  torneys  -were  elected  under  the  Act  of 
May  1,  1850.  He  married.  Mary,  daugh- 
1  ter  of  Edward  and  Mary  Engle,  and 
had  two  children,  Henry  B.  Edwards, 
who  in  appearance  resembled  his  father 
and  Mary  E,  who  married  Edward  F. 
Beale,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  afterwards  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Indian  affairs,  Surveyor  General 
of  California  and  Minister  to  Austria 
under  Grant’s  second  administration 
His  grandchildren  are  Truxton  Beale, 
formerly  Minister  to  Persia  and  recent 
ly  Minister  to  Greece;  Mary  E.,  wife  of 
G.  Bakhmeteff,  formerly  attaches  of  the 
Russian  legation  at  Washington  and 
now  Russia,  and  Emily,  wife  of  John 
R.  McLean,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Inquirer  and  prominent  in  politics.  His 
son  Henry  was  a  lawyer  by  profession 
but  after  his  father’s  death  did  not 
practice.  Henry  was  captain  of  tb 
“Union  Blues”  in  the  9th  Regiment 
of  PennsylvaMa  Volunteers,  in  the  wa 
of  the  Rebellion.  Mrs.  Beale  is  th< 
only  one  of  the  family  now  living. 

As  has  been  already  intimated  Mr 
Edwards  had  a  large  practice.  He  wen> 
into  court  as  an  advocate  when  neces¬ 
sary,  but  his  particular  occupation  was 
that  of  counsellor.  He  was  a  man  ol 
ripe  judgment,  well  learned  in  the  law 
and  his  opinion  on  legal  questions  wa? 
such  that  he  had  a  large  clientage  of  the 
solid,  well-to-do  people.  With  his 
friend,  Ben  Tilghman,  he  defended 
John  H.  Craig,  who  was  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  Squire  Hunter  in  1817. 
The  caise  was  tried  in  Chester  at  the 
April  term,  1818.  The  accused  had  been 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Oc¬ 
tober  term,  1817.  There  were  but  two 
terms  of  court  each  year  in  those  days. 
This  case  attracted  wide  notice.  The 
defense  was  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  learning  and  skill, 
but  the  testimony  produced  by  the 
Commonwealth  With  her  forty-sever 
witnesses  was  so  overwhelming  that 
the  prisoner  was  convicted,  sentenced 
and  hung. 

It  was  a  righteous  sentence,  as  the 
prisoner  afterwards  made  a  full  con¬ 
fession  of  his  guilt.  Craig  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Isaac  Worrell.  Hunter  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  Worrell’s  will. 
Upon  the  death  of  Hunter,  the  will 
was  presented  for  probate  and  a  caveat 
was  filed  by  Craig’s  wife.  Craig  sup¬ 
posed  that  if  the  subscribing  witnesses 
were  out  of  the  way  the  will  could  not 
be  proven,  so  he  concluded  to  make  way 
with  both  of  them.  He  attempted  to 
take  the  life  of  the  other  witness  but 
he  could  find  no  favorable  opportun¬ 
ity  for  doing  so.  He  shot  Hunter,  July 
1817,  near  his  dwelling  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse.  Tho  result  showed 
if  any  proof  were  wanted  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  safer  and  far  more  prudent  to 
leave  our  contests  in  the  hands  of  the 
law,  rather  than  take  “the  law  into  our  j 


.lands.”  The  proceedings  upon  the 
caveat  were  proceeded  with  and  the 
l  result  was  that  the  Hunter  will  was 
I  set  aside.  - 

The  Delaware  County  Republican  of 
November  22,  18F0,  oontains  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice:  “Died.  At  his  residence 
in  this  borough,  on  Thursday  morning 
last,  Samuel  Edwards,  Esquire,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.  The  friends  of 
the  family  are  respectiully  invited  to 
attend  his  funeral  from  his  late  resi¬ 
dence,  on  Saturday,  (tomorrow)  at  2 
o’clock  P.  M;”  It  should  have  said 
“in  the  66th”  year  of  his  age.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Bar  was  held  in  the  Court 
House,  on  Tuesday,  November  26,  1850, 
at  which  Hon.  Henry  Chapman  presided 
and  Joseph  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  was  secre¬ 
tary.  Hon.  George  G.  Leiper,  one  of 
the  associate  judges,  and  a  life  long 
friend  of  Mr.  Edwards,  paid  a  feeling 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
friend  and  offered  a  set  of  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  certi¬ 
fying,  among  other  things,  “that  we 
equally  admired  him  in  his  intercourse 
with  ourselves  and  in  all  his  other 
relations  of  life,  winning  for  himself 
a  reputation  exceeded  by  no  one.  We 
loved  him  while  living  and  deplore  him 
now  dead.”  Edward  Darlington, 
Joseph  J.  Lewis,  William  Darlington, 
Robert  E.  Hannum  and  John  M. 
Broomall  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  carry  the  resolutions  to  the  family 
and  see  that  they  were  duly  published. 
Horn  Thomas  S.  Bell,  then  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  made  an  address  and 
remarks  were  also  made  by  Edward 
Darlington  and  Joseph  J.  Lewis,  Es¬ 
quires. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Republican  con¬ 
taining  a  notice  of  this  meeting  is  an 
article  headed  “Honor  is  the  Reward  of 
Virtue”  and  saying  “Few  men  living 
possessed  in  so  eminent  degree  the 
exalted  and  ennobling  qualities  of  the 
soul.  Whether  looked  upon  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  or  a  public  citizen,  or  as  a; pro¬ 
fessional  gentleman,  equability  of  tem¬ 
perament,  ingenuousness,  sincerity  and 
strict  integrity  distinquished  his  earth¬ 
ly  pathway.”  A  writer  of  the  time  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Edwards  says  “The 
temperament  of  Mr.  Edwards  was  such 
that  he  could  not  attain  a  position 
amongst  his  fellow  men  which  he  did 
not  deserve.  Unassuming,  indisposed; 
to  push  himself  forward,  shrinking' 
from  personal  conflict  with  those 
around  him,  he  was  rather  of  those 
who  live  and  die  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  and,  unless  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  talents,  are  little  known 
beyond  the  domestic  circle.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  position  by  such  men  is  a  sure 
proof  of  ability.  They  are  never  over¬ 
rated.”  Speaking  of  his  younger  days 
the  same  writer  says  “Those  who  knev 
him  at  that  age  describe  him  as  a  yoimi 


man  or  goon  -abilities  and  attainments 
but  diffident  tp  a  fault;  so  much  so,  tha 
for  a  long  while  he  was  unable  tc 
appear  as  an  advocate.  Perseverance 
and  a  consciousness  of  his  powers  ol 
mind,  however,  soon  enabled  him  tc 
take  a  stand  amongst  his  professional 
competitors,  second  to  few.  This  wag 
one  of  his  marked  characteristics 
through  life.”  And  again,  he  says  “As 
a  counsellor,  Mr.  Edwards  was  prudent 
and  cautious.  In  addressing  a  jury,  his 
language  was  chaste  and  unaffected.  He 
was  not  eloquent,  he  used  no  redund 
ancy  of  expression,  made  no  effort  at 
display;  but  by  the  simplicity  and  apt¬ 
ness  of  his  remarks,  by  his  strict  regard 
for  truth,  which  he  never  lost  sight  of 
even  in  the  most  exciting  contests,  he 
exercised  an  influence  over  those  who 
heard  him,  which  many  a  more  eloquent 
man  would  have  been  glad  to  attain. 
“To  his  fellow-members  of  the  Bar, 
most  of  whom  had  been  his  students, 
his  behavior  was  uniformly  kind  ana 
courteous.  In  the  most  warmly  con¬ 
tested  causes  he  never  suffered  a  harsh 
word  to  escape  him.  He  was  a  man  ol 
amiable  manners,  of  strict  integrity,! 
faithful  to  the  numerous  trusts  reposed 
in  him,  and  one  whose  place  in  the 
community  will  not  be  easily  filled.” 

Personally,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Edwards  but  once.  I 
was  quite  a  small  boy  and  met  him 
one  day  on  the  street.  He  had  had  a 
slight  paralytic  stroke  and  was  walk¬ 
ing  with  a  cana  This  was  not  long 
before  his  death.  He  had  a  return  of 
the  malady  and  soon  thereafter  died. 
My  mother  was  his  neice,  and  my  uncle. 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Edwards  of  the  U. 

S.  Navy,  for  many  years  made'his  home 
at  Mr.  Edwards’  hcusa  He  was 
brought  up  by  him  as  his  own  child.  I 
have  always  heard  his  so  spoken  of  in 
the  family  and  in  the  community  that  I  , 
long  since  learned  to  respect  his  mem¬ 
ory  and  shall  be  glad  if  this  imperfect 
sketch  shall  be  the  means  of  making 
others  regard  him  as  he  deserved  and 
of  inducing  the  young  men  at  the  Bar, 
who  are  now  forming  character,  to 
emulate  his  example.  ’  “A  good  name  Is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches, 
and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and 
gold.” 

A  few  words  as  to  the  old  Court 
House  where  Mr.  Edwards  spent  most 
of  his  public  professional  life  may  not 
be  amiss:  It  is  located  od  the  west  side 
of  Market  street,  between  Fourth  street 
and  Fifth  street.  It  was  built  in  1724. 
The  material  was  stone  hewn  into  j 
large  blocks,  generally  longer  than 
high.  It  was  two  stories  in  height.  The 
inside  measurements  of  the  Court  room 
were  from  north  to  south  thirty-one 
feet,  from  east  to  west  thirty-six  feet. 
The  walls  were  two  feet  thick.  The 
height  of  the  ceiling  in  the  Court  room, 
which  was  in  the  first  story,  was  thir- 


|  tee&Tfeet ;  the  bedght  or  tee  ceiling  in 
the  second  story  was  eight  and  a  half 
feet.  On  the  north  side  was  what 
would  be  called  now  a  “bay  window.” 
It  was  twenty  feet  wide  in  front  and 
eight  feet  deep  in  the  centre.  In  this 

“hay  window”  was  the  “bench.”  The 
“bar”  was  enclosed  by  a  railing  and 
was  the  width  of  the  “bay  window” 
and  about  as  deep  measured  south¬ 
wardly  from  the  “bench.”  The  “bench” 
was  raised  some  two  feet  above  the 
“bar.”  Upon  the  south  side  of  this 
railing  was  the  crier’s  chair  and 
through  this  side  was  the  entrance  to 
the  “bar.”  The  audience  was  accom¬ 
modated  by  three  rows  of  benches,  one 
rising  above  the  other,  which  were  lo¬ 
cated  against  the  south  wall,  between 
the  two  doors  on  that  side  of  the  room, 
the  highest  bench  being  about  'evel 
with  the  window  sills,  and  each  about 
twenty  feet  long.  Ther  were  two  win¬ 
dows  on  the  south  side  of  the  room, 
three  on  the  east  side,  one  on  the  west 
side  light  was  also  admitted  through 
the  bay  window  back  of  the  “bench.” 
This  bay  window  was  protected  by 
Green  Venetian  blinds  and  the  other 
windows  had  wooden  shutters.  There 
was  also  a  door  into  the  Court  room 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  wall 
where  the  judges  and  members  of  the 
Bar  entered.  A  flight  of  stairs  began 
ait  about  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of 
the  room  and  ascended  southwardly  to 
the  second  story.  In  this  story  were 
two  or  three  rooms  for  the  accommo, 
dation  of  the  juries.  I  think  there  were 
only  two  rooms.  Joseph  Taylor  kept 
school  in  the  larger  of  these  for  several 
years,  and  most  of  the  boys  of  Chester 
at  that  time  attended  his  school.  The 
whole  space  of  the  second  story  is  now- 
in  one  room  and  as  used  as  the  “Com¬ 
mon  Council  Chamber”  of  the  City  of 
Chester.  The  first  floor  is  divided  into 
an  entry  and  four  rooms,  occupied  by 
the  Mayor,  Chief  of  Police  and  City 1 
Engineer.  The  Public  Records  were 
kept  in  a  two  story  brick  building  which 
stood  a  little  north  of  the  Court  House 
on  the  same  side  of  Market  street. 
The  same  person  then  was  Recorder  of 
Deeds,  Prothonotary,  Clrk  of  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  and 
l  Terminer,  Clerk  of  the  Orphans’  Court 
and  Register  of  'Wills.  My  grandfather, 

I  John  Hinkson,  held  this  office  from 
J  1834  to  1836  and  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  all  of  them  together  were  then 
worth  about  seven  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
now  worth  in  the  aggregate  (they  are 
now  held  by  three  different  officials) 
hut  I  suppose  twenty  times  that  much. 

In  front  of  the  Court  House  south¬ 
wardly  was  two  rows  of  Linden  trees 
extending  to  Fourth  street.  The  jail 
was  along  Fourth  street  westwardly 
and  the  Sheriff’s  house  was  in  front 


I  of  it  and  facing  Market  street  The 
jail  yard,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  ex- , 
;  tended  northward  back  of  the  Court 
House.  All  this  property  was  sold  at 
public  sale  on  Monday,  December,  3, 
11850.  The  Court  House  and  two  lofe* 
[adjoining  brought  $2C01.  The  Pro- 
thonotary’s  office  brought  $1525,  and 
the  jail  and  lots  adjoining  it  brought 
$3520.  Prices  which  now  seem  as 
small  as  the  comparative  amounts  of 
fees  then  received  by  the  Court  oflSicials. 
All,  however,  showing  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  city 
and  county  and  its  increase  in  all  bus¬ 
iness  interests  during  the  past  half  of 
a  century. 

Ou  March  3,  1847,  an  Act  was  passed 
jby  the  Legislature  removing  the  County 
ISeat  from  Chester  to  Media.  It  was 
jthought  that  this  location  was  more 
central  and  would  better  accommodate 
the  people  of  the  county.  The  removal 
was,  however,  opposed  strenuously.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  one  of  th6  committee  of 
correspondence  appointed  by  those  op¬ 
posed  to  the  removal.  The  coramittee 
issued  an  address  to  the  people,  hut  it 
did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  for  on 
October  12,  1847,  the  removalists  pre¬ 
vailed  by  a  majority  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-two  in  a  vote  of  the  electors 
of  the  county  held  that  day. 

On  May  29,  1851,  the  following  Court 
record  appears: 

“The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Delaware  county  are  satisfied  that  the 
buildings,  to  wit:  new  jail.  Court  I 
House  and  public  offices  in  the  Borough  : 
of  Media  are  fully  completed,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the- 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  entitled  “An  Act 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Delaware  county,  approved 
the  3rd  day  of  March,  1847.”  The  Court, 
then,  on  Friday,  May  30,  1851,  adjourned 
sine  die  and  issued  an  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  records  and  ether  property  to  ! 
the  new  County  Seat.  The  Chroni¬ 
cler  mournfully  says  “Our  ancient  bor¬ 
ough,  which  has  been  the  seat  of  jus¬ 
tice  from  the  time  of  the  Swedes,  will; 
never  again,  we  suppose,  be  visited ; 
by  the  hurry,  bustle  and  commotion  of  j 
/“Court  Week.”  “We  experienced  a 
feeling  akin  to  sadness  yesterday,  while  [ 
contemplating  the  lonely  and  cheer¬ 
less  appearance  of  the  old  buildings, 
particularly  of  the  Prothonotary’s  office 
where  lawyers,  scriveners  and  money¬ 
lenders  were  wont  to  congregate  daily. 
We  couldn’t  help  thinking  it  almost 
sacrilege  to  deprive  our  old  borough  of 
'its  honors.  And  so,  also,  judging  from 
the  expression  of  their  countenances, 
thought  most  of  the  passers-by.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  place  will 
present  a  more  lively  aspect.”  The 
last  sentence  was  prophetic.  A  “more 
lively  aspect”  was  soon  presented,  but 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  “re¬ 
moval”  or  not  we  will  not  discuss.  The 
records  of  the  Court  and  the  prisoners 
iiu  the  jail  were  removed  during  the 
following  week  to  the  new  seat  of  jus¬ 
tice  at  Media. 
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The  Delaware  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  at  Darby. 


ABLE  PAPERS  WERE  PRESENTED 


Mr.  Clienev  Told  of  Our  f  ount  j  V  Bimu 
dory,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  St.  Vaut’s 
Heirlooms  and  Prof.  Wamoo  01 
Indian  Land  Paroliastes 


The  Delaware  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  held  a  well-attended  meeting'  last 
evening,  in  the  [hall  of  'the  Free  Li¬ 


fer  'the  statements  they  have  given 
forth  as  veritable  history.  Prof.  Jo¬ 
seph  S.  Walton,  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  'School,  followed  with  a 
paper-  relating  to  “The  Indian.  Policy 
of  Colonial  Pennsylvania,”  which  pre¬ 
sented  an  analytical  study  (ft  a 
subject  of  which  little  is  known, and  was 
in  itself  a  'demonstration  of  how  wide 
a  field  for  historical  investigation  is 
presented  in  the  early  history  of  this 
Stake,  to  which  flew  historianls  have 
heretofore  given  that  attention  of  which 
is  'deserving. 

A  role  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
gentlemen  for  their  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  papers. 

Among  the  donations  made  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  society  was  a  historical 
sketch  of  CroZar  Theological  Seminary, 
presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Wes¬ 
ton,  and  a  number  of  hue  specimens  of 
Indian  darts,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Howard 
0.  Bulard,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Which 
were  received  with  the  thanks  of  the 
society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Mowry,  the 
Council  was  instructed  to  procure  a 
room  in  which  to  store  its  collection. 
In  making  this  motion,  Dr.  Mowry  said 
that  there  were  many  interesting  relics 


which  would  come  into  the  possession 


of  the  society  if  a  proper  place  was  se¬ 
cured  in  which  they  could  be  stored 
and  preserved.  • 

To-day  we  present  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Sihaler  Johnson's  paper, 
entitled  “Heirlooms  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church.” 

Mr.  Johnson  said: 


brary  at  Darby.  A.  Lewis  Smith,  Esq., 
president  of  the  society,  was  in  the 
chair.  The  exercises  were  of  an  un¬ 
usually  interesting  andinstructivechar- 
octer,  touching  upon  incidents  or  events 
associated  with  our  local  annals,  Which 
were  admirably  treated  and  much  val¬ 
uable  information  was  presented.  Hor¬ 
ace  L.  Oheyney,  Esq.,  read  an  excellent 
prepared  article  in  relation  to  the 
“Boundary  Line  Between  Delaware 
and  Chester  Counties,”  in  Which, 
while  telling  the  story  of  the  creation 
of  the  former  county  in  1789,  he  gave 
many  instances  Where  the  line  pre¬ 
sented  some  peculiar  features,  the 
effects  of  which  are  felt  to  this  'day 
and  have  'been  th'e  source  of  much  lit¬ 
igation,  as  well  as  municipal  complica¬ 
tions.  Be  was  followed  by  W.  Sihaler 
Johnson,  Esq.,  in  an  article  treating  I 
of  the  “'Heirlooms  of  St.  'Paul’s  Church,” 
in  this  city,  which,  while  it  told  the 
story  of  the  relics  preserved  by  the 
Church,  Mr.  Johnson  was  enabled  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  the 
oild  parish  to  correct  many  erroneous 
traditions,  amid  the  assertion  of  writers 
Who  have  relied  upon  that  authority 


One  great  good  brought  about  by 
such  Historical  Societies  as  this  is  the 
correction  of.  local  traditional  error. 
There  are  always  many  traditions  con¬ 
nected  with  localities,  buildings  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  individuals  of  note  Which 
like  some  stories  told  of  Washington's 
early  life,  are  hut  fornd  imaginings, 
having,  possibly,  a  basis  of  truth, 
often  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  i 
superstructure  and  sometimes  so  slight 
as  to  be  of  no  practical  value. 

Many  of  you  have  doubtless  tried  that  , 
amusing  game,  the  name  has  escaped  i 
me,  in  which  a  little,  six  . 

lines  or  so,  story  is  read  to  f 
one;  he  repeats  iit  im  a  Whisper 

to  the  next,  he  to  the  next,  and  So  on, ! 
through  a  circle  of  a  dozen  or  more,  j 
The  last  repeats  it  aloud  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  Is  then  read.  It  is  astonishing 
sometimes  how  wide  is  the  divergence,  j 
Yet  each  has  tried  honestly  to  repeat  j 
whialt  he  has  heard.  This  illustrates  I 
the  doubtful  value  of  what  is  termed  , 
“real  tradition,”  as  welll  as  of  so-calleo 
“common  rumor,”  or  “gossip.”  Oral  j: 
tradition  may  have  (a  certain  value 
in  indicating  lines  of  historical  re¬ 
search,  as  there  may  be,  and  generally  j 


s,  some:  skeleton  of  fact  beneath  the  ; 
noss  of  exaggeration  and  distortion ; 
:hie  so  mft  times  beautiful,  sometimes 
grotesque  fnngi  growth  which  covers 
mid  often  embellishes  dead  facts.  _ 

Not  even  is  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
nhabitant  to  be  trusted  in  regard  to 
acts  in  which  he  was  not  personal b 
nterested,  and  in  general  I  have  found 
hat  the  average  memory  has  been  so 
ilurred  by  time,  or  the  facts  recalled 
50  changed  by  frequent  repetition,  or  so 
uagnifted  or  minimized  by  persona 
ias  or  prejudice  of  which  the  racon¬ 
teur  is  himself  unconscious  that  such 
vidence  has,  in  my  opinion,  hut  a  j 
Tight  value,  mainly  confirmatory. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  have  to  give  up 
i  fire-side  story  long  cherished.  The 
simplicity  of  belief  in  unaccredited  folk  - 
ore  is  something  to  be  wondered  at 
perhaps,  but  it  has  its  value,  and  the 
vy  grown  monument  of  tradition  may 
cover,  even  with  a  lying  epitaph,  tin 
r~ve  of  a  fact  well  worth  exhumation 
?md  wlh:oh  but  for  that  monument  would 
:iave  been  lost  to  the  world. 

When  I  first  came  to  Chester  I  wa 
|  old  that  the  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
--as  ..--.  posed  in  part  of  the  metal  o 
-  p;nal  bell  given  to  the  church  b' 
u  n  Anne.  (This  hardly  rose  to  ^h 
.,vrv  >.  tradition  even,  tut  was  r 
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Oomrhunion  Table  and  'the  Minister’s 
Pew”  and  for  sundries,  these  items  be¬ 
ing  included: 

“jpor  a  bed,  cost  £5  and  hang¬ 
ing  it  2-6 . £5:2:6 

y2  ird  Nayies  for  hanging  it -  7 

nor  workmen  at  ye  .Receiving  of 

ye  Beil  .  1:6 

Rope  for  ye  Beil .  1:6 

£  5:5:5 


This  first  hell,  though  not  so  amah 
is  an  auctioneer's  Jiaad-bell,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  .Mr.  ASbmead,  since  it  re¬ 
quired  ‘•'banging,”  and  its  necessary 
jonmmi'tant,  a  “rope”  was  of  moderate 
size.  No  bells  were  then  manufactured 
na  this  country.  In  a  letter  from  the 
hnrcih  Wardens,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  to 
t!he  Bishops  of  London,  they  ask  for 
“necessaries  for  the  Communion  Table 


4.  Pulpit,  Glass,  Nayies,  Linseed  oyle 
&  a  Bell,”  which  they  add  ‘‘are  things 
not  to  be  toad  in  this  country.”  How 
then  was  this  bell  procured?  Bt  may 
have  been  the  old  hell  from  Tinicum 
Church,  abandoned  in  1700,  a  hell  of 
varied  and  eventful  experience,  which 
disappeared  about  that  time,  just  as 
the  bricks,  said  to  have  hem  found  in 
the  walls  of  the  old  Church  when  torn 
down  in  1850,  bearing  the  date  1642, 
may  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins 
of  Printy  Hall  or  the  chimneys  of  the 
Church  named  above.  We  know  in 
fact  nothing  about  it  save  that  it  was 
rung  (very  likely  in  the  crotch  of  a 
tree,  no  unusual  thing  in  those  days) 
and  that  it  required  a  man  and  a  rope 
to  ring  it.  It  served  the  purposes  of  bh« 
Church  for  thirty-nine  years,  when  it 
gave  place  bo  another  and  larger  hell, 
and  thenceforth  disappeared  from  his¬ 


tory. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  gave  rise 
to  ithe  impression  that  Queen  Anne,  in 
■addition  to  Other  benefactions,  had 
given  a  toll  to  St,  Paul’s.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  churCh  .'records  or  m  the 
letters  of  its  rectors  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For¬ 
eign  IPailts  to  warrant  snob  a  beliefi 
There  is  everything  against  it.  We 
know  from  actual  record  that  this  first 
bell  was  ‘bought  in  1704  for  £5,  and 
sold  in  1743  for  £1:5:10.  Yet  a  belief 
tUbat  such  Was  the  case  did  exist  before 
(the-  publication  of  the  noted  letter  in 
'the  Keystone.  That  letter  purported  to 
be  from  John  Moore,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia,  to  James  Sondi- 
lands,  of  Chester.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Keystone  as  bearing  upon  the  thien 
mooted  question  of  the  relative  an 
itiquity  of  Free  'Masonry  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  it  allusion  was 
made  to  a  bell,  cloth  and  chalice  for 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  conclusive  'by  'many,  i  give 
this  letter  'as  it  appeared,  republished, 
in  a  Chester  paper: 

Philadelphia  Port  in  Pennsylvania, 

March  10,  1715. 

It  is  my  design  to  inform  you  that 
there  is  in  my  care  a  small  hell  which 
is  intended:  for  ST.  ArTtuI’s-  Church,,  of 
your  parish,  which  has  been  delivered 
at  this  port  .free  of  'charges  or  duty 
likewise  a  rich  cloth  and  a  heat  'chalice 
which  are  the  gifts  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Jef¬ 
freys.  You  will  inform  me  by  what 
.means  they  shall  be  delivered  to  your 
hand.  Yon  will  remember  me  kindly 
bo  the  Rev.  George  Ross  and  to  my 
friend,  Jasper  Yeates.  I  would  to 
pleased  you  would  any  of  you  stop  with 
me  when  you  come  to  Philadelphia.  1 
am  now  in  my  new  house  on  ye  Second 
street,  above  ye  new  church.  Yie  win¬ 
ter  has  been  very  long  and  dull,  and 
we  have  no  mirth  or  pleasure  except  a 


< 


■flew  evenings  spenitl  in  festivity  with 
my  maisotnlic  brtetlbJ  m  *  *  *  *  * 
I  subscribe  myself  vriith  all  dutiful  re¬ 
spect, 

Your  dutiful  humble  servant, 
JOHN  MOORE. 
To  James  Samdelands,  Esq., 

-Upland. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  letter  to  sustain  the  belief 
that  the  bell  or  altar-cloth  mentioned 
were  gifts  of  Queen  Anne.  Tlhe  infer¬ 
ence  would  rather  be  that  they,  wiitb 
the  chalice,  were  gifts  of  Sir  Jeffrey 
Jeffreys. 

But  the  authenticity  of  this  letter 
is  decidedly  doubtful.  Several  incon- 
sistencites  occur  in  it.  It  is  dated  1715 
and  addressed  to  James  SamdJelands. 
James,  the  elder,  died  in  1692,  and  his 
son  James  in  1707.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  a  Jonas  Samdelands  living  amd  a 
Warden  of  the  church  in  1715  and  1716. 
The  copyist  might  easily  have  mis¬ 
taken  Jonas  for  James.  But  here  other 
difficulties  arise.  We  know,  on  the 
authority  of  Rev.  George  Ross  himself, 
that  the  “rich  cloth’’  and  the  chalice 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  church 
June  21,  1714,  eigteen  months  nearly 
before  John  Moore’s  letter  was  written, 
and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
articles  named  'had  been  held  by  the 
dhurch  there  for  several  years,  since 
1706  or  1707. 


Again  'tibia  iRev.  Oeonge  Ross  was  not 
in  Chester  at  this  time,  having  been 
'transferred  to  New  Castle,  Del.,  in  the 
fall  of  1714.  It  is  possible  that  the  date 
of  this  letter  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  by  the  copyist  and  that  it  should 
be  1705.  But  that  makes  matters 
worse,  instead  of  better,  for  we  shall 
see  hereafter  itlbat  Sir  Jeffrey  Jeffreys' 
gift  was  ordered  in  April,  1705,  and 
could  not  have  been  received  under  six 
:  months  from  that  time,  and  probably 
■not  under  a  year  or  two.  This  is  about 
as  far  a's  one  can  go  in  special  plead¬ 
ing,  for  a  document  which  bears  in-t 
ter'nial  evidence  of  being,  to  speali 
mildly,  a  hoax.  I  called  upon  the  late 
Mr.  Clifford  P.  McCalla,  of  the  Key¬ 
stone,  a  gentleman  who  stood  deserv-' 
edily  high  in  literary  and  Masonic  ciri 
cles — himself  interested  in  historical 
research — to  see,  if  possible,  the  orig¬ 
inal  of  'the  letter  in  question.  Hie  told 
me  he  had  never  Seen  it  himself;  that 
a  gentleman  had  brought  him  a  copy 
and  had  repeatedly  promised  to  show 
him  the  original,  but  had  never  done  so. 
He  had  published  (the  “copy,’’  bult  not 
having  verified  it  could  not,  Of  course, 
use  it  for  his  then  purpose.  He  gave 
me  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  iwho 
had  died  shortly  before,  and  I  called 
upon  his  widow.  'She  thought  she  had 
seen  the  letter  among  some  relating 
j  to  the  Moore  family.  'When  I  called 


_ _ ... _  ..  '  jmftsgBTtraft ' 

again  she  told  me  she  had  not  fount 
these  letters*'  she  had  been  to  the  his  ( 
tori  cal  rooms,  but  they  had  not  been  die 
posited  there.  Together  we  made  soma  . 
further  search,  but  in  vain.  Late.  -1 
she  wrote:  "I  have  looked  through  al  < 
Mr.  Blank’s  papers,  and  cannot  fin;  , 
any  relating  to  the  Moores.  Mr.  Blanl  : 
must  have  'disposed  of  it.” 

(The  “Queen  Annie  bell,”  which  “hat 
engraved  upon  it  the  words,  Anna; 
Reginae,”  must  be  considered  a  pleas 
tog  myth,  unless  some  future  day  shal 
give  us  evidence  of  its  existence. 

April  7,  1713,  “Coffie”  was  volte; 

5  sh.  for  “cleaning  the  church  and  'ring 
mg  this  bell.”  At  Christmas,  1713,  i 
is  “Guffey, ”  'who  is  paid  6  sh.,  and  Dick 
David  R.obert’s  boy,  1  sh.  for  "ringini 
the  dhurch  bell.”  February  7,  1714,  an; 
in  March,  1714,  there  are  two  enitrie 
of  1  isih.  each  “for  the  boy  that  ring: 
the  bell.”  It  will  be  'noticed  that  al 
these  dates  are  prior  to  that  of  Moore’ 
letter. 

According  to  a  bill  found  among  som 
loose  papers  of  the  church,  this  bel 
was  rehung  in  1730  by  Thomas  Giffing 
The  bill  is  a  curiosity  in  that  it  is  mad- 
out  in  proper  form,  and  fairly  written 


Most  of  the  similar  documents  of  tha 
-time  are  evidently  the  wiork  of  ver; 
illiterate  persons: 

1730  The  Church  Dr 

To  Drilling  2  holes  in  the  hell 
&  2  bolts  to  fasten  it  to  the 

woodeuwork  .  0:6:' 

To  John  Wade  for  2  bolts . 0:2: 

To  the  Hand's,  fa  Raise  &  frame  it  0:1:' 
To  the  Rope  .  0:1: 


■Ertrows  Excepted  . 0:11: 

THOS.  GIFFING. 

At  this  time  two  boles  were  drillei 
im  the  ears  and  the  bell  suspende; 
in  a  wooden  frame  or  from  two  piece 
of  timber,  brackets  possibly,  in  tb 
west  gable  end  of  the  dhurch.  In  173c 
the  same  Thomas  Giffing  was  paii 
10  sh.  “for  mending  ye  bell.” 

In  1742  a  subscription  was  made  fo 
a  -new  bell,  and  the  original  paper,  wit; 
the  autagrap'bs  of  the  subscribers  i 
on  record.  It  shows  who  largely  forme- 
the  -congregation  of  Sit.  Paul’s  ait  th 
time,  and  iis  headed  as  follows:  I  giv 
it  as  an  example  of  verbosity,  no-t  in 
ferior  to  some  legal  instruments. 

“At  a  Meeting  ov  Vestry  held  at  th 
Chester  Church,  March  30,  1741,  the  fol 
lowing  Subscribers  promised  to  pay  tb 
Sd  Several  Sum  or  Sums  Annexed  t 
their  S-d  Several  Name  or  Names  to  i 
for  in  consideration  of  purchasing'  < 
Bell  for  said  Church:  I 
J'no  Ma-tiber  two  p oun cl sf  ten  shil-l  2:10: 
James  Mather  <tw»  pounds  ten 

Shill  . A . '2:10 

T.  Bar-ton  two  pounds  til  shill..  2:10 


Charles  Connor  -one  pound  tien 

shill  . .  1:10:0 

Jjofim  Skeitchley  one  pound .  1:  0:0 

vVilliam  Turner  twenty  shillings  1:  0:0 

3am’ll  Webstar  ten  shillings . 0:10:0 

Joseph  Richards  twenty  shillings  1:  0:0 
Stephen  Cole -thirty  shillings...  1:10:0 

William  Black  ten  shillings . 0:10:0 

Robert  Me  far  lane  twenty  shill¬ 
ings  . . .  1:  0:0 

Bdmuind  Bourke  ten  shillings _ 0:10:0 

Alexander  Hunter  ten  Shillings.  0:10:0 

3-eorge  Scott  six  Shillings .  0:  6:0 

leorge  Lownes  teen  Shillings...  0:10:0 
lash  Rec’d  by  an  unknown 

hand  J.  S . ■ .  1:  3:0 

Charles  Grant  Esq .  1:10:0 

Bdward  Richards  .  0:15:0 

Arthur  Thompson  Ten  shillings .  0 :10 :0 

William  Keepers  .  0:10:0 

Joseph  Keepers  .  1:10:0 

Humphrey  Johnson  .  0:10:0 

William  Hay  ten  shillings .  0:10:0 

Robert  Etowde  .  0:10:0 


£23:14:0 

411  are  checked  as  having  paid 
except  Wm.  Black  10  slh.  and 
Wm  Keepers  10  slh .  1:  0:0 

£22:14:0 

In  the  Warden’s  account  -for  1743  we 
nd  among  other  items,  -the  following:  , 
To  tlhle  Collection  made  for 

the  Bell  as  per  fo-lio  129 _ £22:14:0 

'o  cash  received  for  the  old 
bell  .  1:  5:10 


£23:19:10  j 

It  is  holt  to  -cash  allowed  for,  but  to 
aSh  received,  and  it  made  a  -part  of 
he  draft  sent  to  England  in  1742,  in 
dvanoe  payment  for  the  mow  bell,  so 
hat  even  had  it  been  the  gift  of  Queen 
imme,  no  trace  of  its  -metal  existed  in 
a  he  second  hell  or  any  -succeeding  one. 

3  The  new  bel'l,  the  second  in  order,  was 
fiade  in  England,  by  Joseph  Collins, 
t  had  upon  it  the  -name  “Roger  Rice,” 
Bind  the  date  “1743.”  In  1745  a  tower 
Ifas  built  for  it  at  'the  west  end  of  the 
i  hurch,  and  separated  from  it  about 
twelve  feet.  The  tower  was  of  stone 
ii '.nd  wood,  -about  forty  feet  high.  The 
r<  ew  bell  weighed  two  hundred  and  -six¬ 
teen  pounds,  and  was  in  every  nespecl 
,  great  improvement  on  its  predeces- 
Hor.  Tower  and  -bell  -cost  about  $260, 
il  f  which  John  Mather  paid  nearly  ?120. 

Hi  This  tower  was  -torn  down  when  the 
to.idl  -church  was  “reconstructed”  in 
S835.  The  Rev.  R.  D.  Hall,  then  re-c- 
i-or,  shows  that  he  was  -cobsioiaus  oJ 
he  vandalism  in  destroying  -this  tower, 
13  n!  a  brief  history  of  St.  Paul’s,  pub- 
isbed  by  him  in  the  Delaware  -County 
I:'  >emo‘cnat.  The  stoine  from  the  tower 
vas  used  to  buil-d  a  vestry  room  -at  'the 
ast  end  of  the  -church,  and,  he  adds: 
to  make  an  excellent  walk  -from  Ford's 


house  to  -the  end  of  the  ‘Church,  thus 
making  it  subservent  to  ithe  benefit  of 
generations  to  come.”  The  stone  walk 
j  which  was  to  be  a  benefit  to  generations 
unborn  (has  entirely  disappeared,  but 
had  the  ‘curious  tower”  been  left,  and 
the  quaint  old  Church  behind  it,  nt 
would  have  been  to-day  a  center  of 
historic  interest, of  which  Chester  -would 
have  b'een  proud.  At  this  time  (1836)  a 
'belfry  was  -builit  on  the  church  (at  the 
west  end),  and  a  new  bel-l  placed  in  it. 
The  old  hell  had  been  damaged  and  was 
taken  -to  the  Wilfbank  Foundry,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  be  recast.  A  fire  in 
the  foundry  fused  tons  of  the  metal 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  an  ounce  of 
the  old  bell  entered  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  new. 

This  was  the  third  bell  and  -the  one 
at  present  in  use.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  mow  its  tones  have  been  familiar 
to  our  people,  ‘calling  the  living  to  the 
House  of  God,  sharing  -their  joys  and 
mourning  their  dead,  and  it  has  grown 
more  isacred  from  '-association-  than  it 
-could  ever  have  been  as  the  shadow 
of  a  royal  gift. 


- 


So  far  we  -seem  rather  -to  have  dis¬ 
proved  ithe  possession  o-f  an  heirloom  in 
the  church  bell.  The  -case  is  different 
as  to  the  Queen  Anne  and  Sir  Jeffrey 
Jeffreys’  chalices  and  patens,  the  “two 
pewter  plates,”  s'o--oallied  in  the  records 
and  the  first  Bible — all  mow  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Church  and  undoubted 
memorials  of  provincial  days. 

As  far  as  I  have  'been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  the  Queen  Anhe  Chalice  -and 
Paten  wer-e  (brought  to  this  -country 
either  -by  Rev.  John  Talbot,  on  thi-s  re¬ 
turn  from  England  in  1708,  or  by  the 
Rev.  Evan  Evans,  the  second  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  land  first 
missionary  in  (Chester,  who  visited 
England  in  1707  and  came  hack  in  1709. 
The  latter  -brought  with  him  a  large 
fiver-  Flagon,  silver  Chalice  and  Paten 
io-r  Christ  Church,  from  the  Queen, 
[inscribed  on  these  were  the  words, 
|“Anma  Regina,  in  nsum  OEcoJesiiae 
gli'eanae  apud  Philadel-phiani,  A.  D., 
.708.” 

lit  seems  to  me  more  probable  that 
it.  iPatiil’s  Chalice  and  Paten  were 
brought  over  ‘by  the  Rev.  John  Talbot, 
"ev.  Dr.  Hill,  -in  his  history  of  St. 
jM-ary’s  Parish,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in- 
sl-ddes  a  sketch  of  that  Church  written 
,bou)t  1714,  ‘by  Jeremiah  Bass.  Allud¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Talbot’s  return,  this  sen- 
lence  occurs:  “  *  *  *  (who  (Rev. 
nr.  Talbot)  acquainted  us  that  he  had 
iresenlted  our  bumble  address  to  her 
ajesty  *  *  *  and  that  her  Majes¬ 
ty  had  ‘been  graciously  pleased  to  give 
is  Lead  and  Glass  and  Pulpit  -cloth  and 
41itar  cloth  and  a  Silver  Chalice  and 
Salver  for  the  ‘Communion  Table  and  a 


orocaded  Altar  Cloth.”  Im  1704  St. 
Paul’s  tad  petitioned  for  vestments 
and  communion  service.  The  ‘‘Chalice 
and  Salver”  brought  by  'Dr.  Talbot  for 
St.  Mary’s  is  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Paul’s,  having  no  especial  inscription 
upon  it,  the  simple  words  “Annae 
Regimae”  being  cut  ion  both.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  Chalice  and  salver  was  given  to 
St.  John’s,  Concord,  in  1707  or  1708. 
Of  course  these  articles  may  have  been 
sent  over  during  Mr.  Evans’  or  Dr. 
Talbot’s  stay  in  England,  but  the  strong 
interest  the  latter  felt  in  St.  Paul’s,  in 
which  he  preached  the  first  sermon, 
which  he  named  and  often  visited, 
makes  it  very  probable  'that  if  he  did 
not  bring  these  gifts  to  the  three 
churches  with  him,  he  procured  them 
j  to  he  sent. 

INDIAN 


The  Story  of  the  Aboriginal 
Grants  of  Land. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  COLONIAL  POLICY 


Pr«f.  Jo»epb  K. 

iiensl  ve  K«vi®w  of  lt»e  luUlnu  I*ul- 
icy  ©I  Colonial  Pfu»a.,Ur«il  B<‘!ore 
the  Del.  C*.  Hlalorltal  Society. 


We  publish  in  to-day’s  issue  the  paper 
head  hy  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Walton,  of  'the 
West  Chester  Normal  School,  before 
the  Delaware  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  at  its  meeting  at  Darby,  on 
Thursday  evening,  ithle  first  instant, 
Prof.  WaJitom  considered  “The  Indian 
Policy  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania,”  a 
subject  of  great  historical  interest,  to 
which  the  public  mind  has  molt  hereto¬ 
fore  given  that  attention  that  it  justly 
merits.  In  the  preparation  of  this  ar- 
iticle,  'Prof.  Walton  made  much  orig¬ 
inal  investigation  and  has  brought  to 
light  many  facts  directly  bearing  on 
'the  theme,  as  well  as  those  which  cast 
light  on  this  little-umdJerstood  siibjeoL 
To  the  students  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  the 
papier,  the  publication  of  which  we  be¬ 
gin  in  this  issue  of  the  Republican,  will 
be  one  of  exceptionable  interest,  because 
of  'the  deep  research  it  discloses,  as  well 
as  the  incidents  to  which  it  refers,  of 
wlhtch  'so  little  is  generally  known,  even 
luioug  our  best  informed  historians. -/ 


Y-. .  - 
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,  Prof.  Walton  spoke  ‘as  follows: 

The  Dutch  Ware  the  first  people  i 
Amgri^|  to  purchase  land  from  tfc 
IndkwisSby  making  payments  and  n 
ceiving  deeds  It  is  probable  that  tl 
Dutch  first  purchased  land  from  tl 
Indians  in  order  to  secure  a  mouopo) 
of  the  fur  'trade.  If  they  owned  lcm 
strips  of  river  frontage  they  believe 
'that  it  would  be  possible  to  proven: 
other  Europeans  from  esbablishiE 
trading  posts. 

The  probability  of  such  a  motiv 
slumbers  beneath  the  facts  (1)  that  'til 
Dutch  made  no  effort  to  secure  laD 
'back  from  the  river.  (2).  They  taugl 
the  Indians  that  their  deeds  in  no  wif 
prevented  them  from  coming  to  tl 
river  to  fish  and  to  hunt. 

As  early  as  1629  Herr  Samuel  Gody: 
of  New  Amsterdam,  inlfihie  quality  of 
patron,  sent  his  agents  to  the  ©out 
river,  since  called  Delaware,  and  pu 
chased  from  the  Indians  a  strip  of  Ian 
two  mites  wide,  extending  from  Cai 
Hen  1  open  up  and  into  itlbe  Delawaa 
Bay  for  thirty-two  miles.  In  the  ye:- 
following,  1630,  the  Indians  conlfirme 
’  'this  purchase. 

The  following  year,  1631,  Goldyn  an 
his  partner,  Bloemaeirt,  purchased  fro: 
-ten  Indian  Chiefs  the  entire  Cape  Ma 
region  in  New  Jersey.  Their  dee 
called  for  “four  miles  from  the  Caj 
aforesaid,  hayward  in,  and  four  mile 
-along  the  coast  toward  the  south,  ah 
four  miles  landward  in,  being  a  squai 
of  sixteen  miles.”  (Hazard’s  Annal 

p.  26.) 

These  four  Dutch  miles  corresponde 
to  sixteen  English  miles.  Since  th 
Dutch  planted  trading  posts  further  u 
the  river  upon  unpurdbased  land,  it 
highly  probable  that  these  two  deec 
Which  covered  sixteen  miles  with! 
and  without  the  entrance  of  the  Dele 
ware  Bay  were  at  first  considered  sufi 
dent  to  prevent  other  traders  from  etr 
teri-ng  the  Bay. 

A  Dutch  trading  post  having  been  i 
active  existence  for  some  years  nee 
where  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  now  stands, 
was  aseerltained  that  'the  trade  in  blac 
beavers  from  the  Schuylkill  Valley  wa 
exceedingly  profitable.  A  trading  po 
was  therefore  erected  near  the  moUt 
of  the  river  and  called  Font  Bevers 
rede. 

From  the  Holland  Documents,  Vo 
VIII,  pp.  32  to  60,  wie  learn  that  th 
place  was  “remarkably  well  situated, 
and  the  wild  black  beaver  skins  wen 
brought  down  very  briskly  by  the  n£ 
tives,  'developing  a  trade,  “which  it  wa 
estimated  might  for  years  to  come  t 
brought  to  amount  to  thousands  * 

*  *  ss  that  this  river  (the  Scbuy 
kill)  for  its  fitness,  handsome  eituatioa 
as  well  in.  regard  of  trade  as  Of  cul'tur- 
will  always  be  held  hy  the  compan 
■  and  ministers  in  high  'estimation.” 


For  '  ithese'  reasooe  Aranit  Corssen 
mrchasied  from  sevan  Delaware  Chiefs 
n  1633  What  the  Holland  Documents 
Vol.VIII,  pip.  55  and  56)eall  the  SChiuyl- 
dll  and  adjoining  lands.  Doubtless 
jhis  p  ur  Chase  .comprised  land  each  sida 
yf  -the  month  off  the  river. 

Tihese  itihree  purchases  complete  the 
Dutch  land  negotiations  previous  to  the 
Swedish  occupation. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival!  of  the  Swedes 
tradition  says  that  Peter  Mimuit  nought 
from  Mattenlboom,  a  Chief  living  on 
Christiana  creek,  as  much  land  as  he 
could  'build  a  house  upon,  including 
as  much  'as  was  contained  within  six 
trees.  For  this  Mimuiit  gave  Matte- 
Ihoom  a  kelttle  .and  a  few  small  articles 
'with  an  annual  rent  of  half  the  'tobacco 
which  -grew  upon  it.  Years  after  the 
Dutch  were  responsible  for  IMattte- 
hoom’s  statement  that  he  never  ren 
jceived  any  rent. 

!  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the 
i  Swedes  had  been  in  ithie  Delaware  but 
a  short  time  when  'they  purchased  from 
(the  Indians  all  the  land  from  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  ito  where  Trenton  now  stands, 
j  This  extensive  purchase  Which  in- 
i  chided  all  'the  previous  Dutch  pur-, 

'  Chases  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
and  bay,  probably  Conveyed  little  more 
than  the  right  of  occupation  to  the 
Sw-edes  between'  these  points. 

The  Indians  now  had  rival  bidders 
for  the  land  and  began  to  learn  that 
such  things  'Carried  values  of  (Which 
they  had  never  dreamed. 

Two  or  three  years  later,  about  1640, 
the  English  from  Connecticut  entered 
ithe  Delaware  and  became  desirous  of 
sharing  the  profits  of  Indian  trade. 
The  Dutch  agent  showed  them  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  pun 
chases  on  the  -river  and  told  them  that 
all  the  rest  was  open  for  purchase. 
With  characteristic  German  hospitality 
he  offered  to  act  as  purchasing  agent, 
but  the  Connecticut  Yankee,  we  are 
told,  politely  declined  the  advantages 
of  a  middle  man. 

Alt  several  times  tradition  says  that 
these  English  traders  purchased  large 
'  tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  th ' 
Delaware  River  and  Bay  from  the  1: 
dians.  Indeed,  liberal  land  purchase 
became  the  key  to  a  successful  India 
trade  ana  was  looked  upon  by  all  th  . 
rivals  as  a  necessary  preliminary. 

The  Dutch  considered  the  growth  o 
he  Swedish  -trad©  on  the  Delaware  *  jl 
•n  encroachment,  and  '.as  moans  off  ex¬ 
cluding  them  they  scoured  new  Imdiat 
deeds  for  the  lands  around  Fort  Nas¬ 
sau.  near  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey 
This  was  in  1649. 

Two  years  later  we  find  Peter  Stuy- 
vdsamt  securing  a  present  from  the 
Indian's  off  all  -the  'land  from  Christiana 
Creek  to  Bombay  Hook, the  Indian  Chief-. 


,  a- 


merely  asking  that  'When  his  gun  was 
out  'of  repair,  it  he  mended  free  of 
Charge  and  that  when  'he  was  hungry 
he  be  given  a  little  corn. 

The  jealousies  between  Swedes  and 
Dutch  led  the  former  i'n  1654  to  call  a 
srajrud  iC0'ruv©nJtioi^  of  t!he  Imdikmis  to 
confirm  the  ancient  Schuylkill  purchase 
and  -renew  the  bolnd  of  friendship. 

At  this  meeting  the  old  deeds  were 
reproduced  and  read,  but  mo  new  land 
was  purchased.  There  were  numerous 
individual  purchases  from  the  Indiana 
until  the  coming  of  William  Penn. 
Tr.ese  contract's  led  to  infinite  ’trouble 
Often  for  a  gun  and  a  little  wampuq 
a  man  would  buy  for  himself  a  large 
plantation.  The  Indians  who  made 
these  sales  never  reported  them  to  their 
tribes  or  caused  a  division  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  goods. 

When  the  settlemen-s  or  the  Dela¬ 
ware  ceume  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Duke  of  York  in  1664,  a  'land  policy  was 
pursued  with  the  Indians  similar  to 
■that  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Dutch.  Bands  Which  the  Indians  had 
refused  to  sell  to  either  the  Swedes 
or  Dutch  were  now  bought  by  the  Eng- 

This  was  no  doubt  a  result  of  the 
Irquois  supremacy,  since  the  Delawares 
were  shrewd  enough  to  avoid  any 
tioni  Which  might  lead  the  English  at 
New  York  to  complain  to  the  Five  Na- 

tiC>In  1675  Governor  AndbOss  ordered 
that  Captain  'Carr’s  meadow,  ^^bjmd 
never  been  enclosed  nor  bought  from 
the  Indians,  be  purchased  m  'the  Duke  s 
nlarne  and  that  a  tract  of  about  eight 
miles  on  eadh  side  of  the  Falls  of  t  ie 
Delaware,  where  Trenton  now  J^ands, 
hie  secured.  Four  'Chiefs  negotiated 
this  sale  and  received  in  'behalf  of  their 
tribes  two  payments,  one  at  the  turn 
consisting  of  sixty  fathoms  of  wampum 
six  coats,  six  guns,  'thirty  axes,  hf  y 
looking-glasses,  twenty  pairs  _  or 
stockings,  one  hundred  tobacco  pipes, 
erne  hundred  jewsharps,  M  ankers  of 
rum,  six  blankets,  six  shirts,  six 
shovels,  fifty  kniveis,  fifty  hoes,  ten 
pair  of  shoes,  one  hundred  awls  and 
•one  pound  toff  p-ainlt. 

The  'other,  two  years  later,  1677,  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  guns,  'thirty  hoes  and  one 
anker  of  rum.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  the  width  of  'the  purchase  made 
at  'this  time. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dacey  Cook, 
a  Swede,  Was  interpreter  and  Indian 
agent  on  the  Delaware  for  Governor 
Andross.  'His  expenses  for  one  four- 
diay  treaty  at  iShackamiaxon,  in  hi  > 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  guilders. 
The  English  orders  were  'that  all  lana 
on  the  Delaware  ishould  be  purchased 
-from  the  Indians,  and  as  far  as  Can  be 
i Learned  this  was  done. 


TheTESdians  were  conscious  of  three 
pun-chaises  ifor  their  lanid,  Dutch,  Swed¬ 
ish  and  English.  'They  'had  learned 
that  'tlh'e  same  land  could  he  Sold  'bo 
different  buyers,  anld  they  were  not 
without  ftJh'e  impression  that  in  case 
of  a  lapse  of  occupation,  the  land  would 
revert  ‘to  the  original  owners. 

Some  of  thieir  deeds  were  on  parch¬ 
ment;  some  were  mere  verbal  agree¬ 
ments.  They  usually  contained  numer¬ 
ous  exceptions  and  privilege®,  which 
wiere  but  'rarely  recorded. 

PENN’S  PURCHASES. 

As  a  consequence,  When  Penn  oaunehe 
realized  ithie  necessity  of  purchasing  al'l 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware 
again,  in  order  to  give  his  settlers  clear 
titles  to  their  estates.  Before  Penn’s 
arrival,  however,  his  deputy,  Wil¬ 
liam  Markham,  evidently  consid¬ 
ered  it  unnecessary  to  repur¬ 
chase  land  from  the  Indians.  He 
supposed  that  ithe  Duke  of  York’s  deeds 
and  'the  King’s  grants  incHulded  all  prev¬ 
ious  Indian  purchases.  For  this  reason 
then  it  would  app'ear  that  Markham 
made  his  first  and  only  purchase  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware. 
The  probability  is  that  there  was  some 
land  bellow  the  Falls  which  had  not 
been  secured  by  Governor  Andress. 

In  the  summer  of  1682  Miarkham,  for 
.  the  payment  of  350  fathoms  of  wampum 
alnd  other  goods  in  proportion  secured 
a  deed  from  twelve  Indian  Sachems  for 
a  tract  of  .land  lying  between  the 
Neshamimy  Orelek  and  the  Delaware  | 
River.  The  boundaries  of  this  pur-  | 
Chase  commenced  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Delaware  and  extended  up  that  river 
to  a  spruce  tree  marked  with  the  letter 
P.  This  spruce  tree  stood  at  the  foot  ; 
of  a  mountain  which  is  'not  definitely 
located  at  the  present  time.  'The  line 
then  followed  the  ledge  or  'foot  of  this 
mountain  “west  northwest  to  a  corner 
white  oak,  marked  with  the  letter  P 
standing  b,y  the  Indian  path  that  lead's 
to  an  Indian  town  called  Play  wick,  and 
near  the  head  of  a  creek  .called  Tow- 
s'issinck.  (probably  a  IbranCh  iof  Ne- 
shamiuy  rising  near  Wrightsltown) , 
and  frdm  thence  west  to  the  creek 
called  'Neslbam.mouy’s  Creek.”  This 
line  joining  Neshaminy  with  the  Dela¬ 
ware  at  or  beow  Coryell’s  Ferry,  was 
supposed  to  have  passed  through  where 
Wiriightstoiwn  mow  stands. 

'The  following  summer  when  Penn 
himself  was  in  the  Province  a  number 
Of  deeds  were  secured  on  the  same  day, 
June  23. 

Talmunen  was  the  first  to  sign  a  deed 
to  'William.  Perm  in  person.  He  sur¬ 
rendered  all  his  right  and  claim,  to  the 
land  lying  between  PennybUck  and 
Neshaminy  creeks  for  whatever  quan¬ 
tity  of  wampum,  guns,  shoes,  stockings, 
blankets,  etc.,  that  William  Penn 
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consideration  did  the  same  thing.  1 
all  on  that  day  five  deeds  were  sk 
cured  for  land  along  and  between  the; 
streams.  Three  of  them  signed  awa 
their  entire  tribal  claims,  the  otihei 
retaining  everything  beyond  a  two-da 
journey  with  a  horse  to  the  north wes 
Two  days  later,  Wingbone,  a  powen 
ful  'chief,  deeded  away  all  his  Claim 
■west  of  ithe  Schuylkill  River,  only  asl 
ing  whatever  the  generosity  of  Wi 
11am  Penn  might  donate.  The  purdhas 
.price  in  these  cases  came  to  mean  a 
annual  present  to  those  Chiefs  as  Ion 
as  they  were  able  to  journey  to  Ph  ila 
delphia. 


1 


For  some  reason  Penn  at  this  tim 
Changed  his  mind  of  purchase.  Thu  , 
far  he  and  his  agent,  Markham,  ha 
confined  their  operations  to  the  land 
that  hud  not  been  purchased  by  th 
previous  rulers,  or  at  least  the  land 
over  Which  their  was  a  dispute. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  extlen 
of  Penn’s  first  payments  on  this  in 
stalment  plan.  It  is  .more  than  -prob 
able,  however,  that  he  'dealt  with  a  gen 
erous  (hand,  and  doubtless  out  of  thi 
.magnanimity  Inuim'erous  Indian  claim 
in  the  hitherto  purchased  region  grerc 
up.  Penn  had  two  objects  distinct^ 
in  vitew,  the  first  was  to  'be  just  to  th. 
Indian;  the  second  was  to  have  his  lann 
clear  of  all  incumbrances.  In  less  than 
a  month  he  bad  determined  to  buy  uj 
all  the  old  Swedish,  Dutch  and  Eng 
lish  titles,  with  the  additional  -precau 
tion  of  securing  a  broad  strip  in  frou 
the  river. 


For  prudential  reasons,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  Penn  concluded  to  have  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  purchase  goods  definitely  stated 
Accordingly  on  the  14th  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  a  -deed  was  secured  for  al 
the  land  lying  between  the  Schuylkil 
and  Chester  creek  and  as  far  back  as  e 
line  drawn  from  the  OonSbolhocken  bilk 
to  near  the  source  of  Chester  creel 
would  permit.  For  this  a  definite 
amount  of  goods  was  given;  i.  e.,  15C 
fathoms  -of  wampum,  fifteen  kettles,  fif¬ 
teen  gimlets,  eac. 


Another  on  the  same  day  -gave  tc 
Penn  the  land  between  Schuylkill  and 
Pennyback  creeks,  as  far  back  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Consbobocken  hills  in  e 
northwest  direction  would  allow.  At 
the  same  treaty  Penn  secured  the  en¬ 
tire  claim  of  -certain  Indian  chiefs  on 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  he  had  deeds  from  the 
Susquehanna  Indians  for  all  their 
rights  on  -both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna 
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following 
coats,,  four 
four  bottles 
lands  on  the  Per- 
e  evident  that  ‘there 
f o  undation  for’  some 
al  claims,  but  Penn 
‘to  remove  them  in  order,  j 
Ibis  purchase  from  the  [ 
her  wornd-s,  he  cancelled  all  i 
s  and  obligation's  of  the 
art  be  before  he  made  a  ‘bargain  with 
heir  Sachetm.  In  several  of  ‘these  indi¬ 
vidual  purchases  Penn  caused  the  Li¬ 
lians  to  promise  neveir  to  molest  the 
white  people.  Thus  the  gotods  given 
for  land  were  also  itlh'e  price  of  future 
peace. 

|  In  1685  it  Was  found  that  the  Com'  ! 
J  yhohoeken  hills  were  too  near  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  be  the  boundary  between  tha 
mdians  and  the  settlers.  Another  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  lying  between  Chester 
*imld  Penny  back  creeks  and  stretching 
J  inland  to  their  Sources  and  then  lying 
jrpe-tweem  ‘two  parallel  northwest  lines, 

J  whose  extension  now  marks  the  inorlth- 
”  pastern  and  the  southwestern  bound¬ 
aries  of  Berks  county.  This  purchase 
was  to  extend  to  the  northwest  as  far 
;  ns  a  mian  could  ‘Walk  in  itiWo  full  days, 

“  h  the  autumn  of  the  ‘Same  year  Penn 
Obtained  another  deed  for  all  ‘the  ter¬ 
ritory  extending  South  from  Chester 

*  reek  to  Duck  creek  in  Delaware,  and 
Sack  into  the  woods  as  far  as  a  man 
J  naul'd  ridle  with  a  horse  in  two  days. 
.Two  more  purchases  were  made  on  the 

Meshaiminiy,  one  in  1692  records  a  full 
*,  surrender  of  a  chief’s  claim the  other 
jjjn  1679  includes  all  the  land  between 
Meslhamlny  'and  Pemnybalck  as  far  ‘back 
Jo  the  northwest  as  a  horse  could  travel 
®.m  two  summer  days.  It  is  evident  that 
part  of  this  section  ‘was  purchased  at 
H  .easit  three  times.  In  1701  Penn  secured 
t-a  confirmation  and  ratification  of '  all 
d  previous  purchases.  At  this  ‘treaty 
sphere  was  a  'great  gathering  of  Indians, 
1,1  and  (numerous  presents  were  given. 
The  memories  of  this  treaty  lived  long 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Indians.  It 
was  generally  understood  tha if  all  the 
previous  walking  purchases  ex¬ 
pended  to  Lehigh  hills,  as  the 
Indians  called  them.  These  hills 
ran  from  near  Allentown,  by 
way  of  Reading  and  Mt.  Gretna, 
to  the  Susquehanna  River  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Swatara.  Penn  was  tire- 

*  less  in  his  efforts  to  liquidate  Indian 
claims.  In  1700  he  bought  out  the  en¬ 
tire  right  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians 
in  Pennsylvania.  And  during  the  first 
year  that  Penn  was  in  the  Province  he 
Sent  ‘ain  agent  to  Albany,  instructed  to 
buy  out  thle  Irquois  claim  ou  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  during  the  first  year  ihe  was 

ifpn  tfit© '  Proviinc!e  he  had  his  agent  in 
Albany  trying  to  secure  a  deed  for  the 


entire  Irquois  claim  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River.  This  would  have,  been 
accomplished  if  it  had  mot  beeu  for  Gov-| 
orator  iDongam,  of  New  York,  who  en¬ 
tered  his  protest,  sending  Word  imme- 
j  d lately  to  his  Indian  ‘agents  at  Albany 
not  to  ‘permit  the  Five  Nations  to  sell 
any  land  t‘o  this  grasping  Quaker. 

Penn’s  failure  at  Albany  in  mo  wise 
hindered  him  from  doing  many  little 
public  favors  for  Dongan.  Indeed,  in 
the  matter  of  New  York’s  uncollected 
quit  rents  on  the  Delaware  and  Don-  j 
-gar's  standing  at  the  English  Court 
•the  grasping  Quaker  was  his  sole 
standby. 

Penn  was  the  prince  of  diplomats 
and  never  beaded  to  press  Dongan  for 
permission  to  buy  out  the  Irquois  claim 
on  ‘the  Susquehanna.  Dongan  writes 
Penn,  thanking  him  far  his  kindness, 
but  says  the  Irquois  “have  been  (here 
with  me,  there  was  one  (Penn’s  agent) 
about  to  purchase  the  land,  I  have  or¬ 
dered  them  to  agree  In  a  peaceful  way 
about  it,  and  they  have  promised  to 
-send  me  word  as  soon  as  (they  doe;  of 
which  I  will  immediately  after  acquaint 
you ;  they  have  a ldo  given  me  the  land 
&  p’temd  that  they  have  better  intorest 
than  any  other. 

“They  have  all  of  (them  agreed  to  give 
Susquehanna  .river  to  me  and  this  gov¬ 
ernment!  which  I  have  under  (their 
,  hands  to  show  (for  it  •  •  •  The 
Susquehanna  river  is  mine  by  thie  In¬ 
dians  by  a  second  gift,  about  fwhich  you 
and  I  shall  ‘mot  fall  out." 

Penn  wadtied  no  words  with  Dongan 
about  (this  sly  scheme  of  getting  a 
deed  from  the  Irquois  for  land  within 
the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  He  quietly 
waited  and  in  1696  met  (Dongan  in  Lon¬ 
don  amd  there,  for  £100,  lawful  money, 
secured  the  desired  parchment.  It 
Covered  all  (the  Irquois  claims  to  “(that 
tract  of  land  lying  upon,  on  ‘both  sides 
the  river  commonly  called  or  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  the  lakes  adjacent,  in  or  near  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  America, 
beginning  at  (the  mountains  or  head  of 
thle  saidie  river,  amid  running  as  farr  as 
and  into  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  with 
all  teles,  Ota.”  (Pa.  'Archives,  Vol.  I, 

p.  122.) 


Penn  mover  lived  to  know  the  utter 
worthlessness  -of  'this  paper.  He  felt 
sanguine  in  1700,  when  he  secured  the 
claims  of  the  ‘Susquehanna  Indiana 
and  their  ratification  of  the  Dongan 
‘deed,  that  aJH  possible  grounds  (for  land 
‘disputes  with  the  'Indians  had  been  re¬ 
moved. 


During  all  of  Pemm’a  Indian  nego¬ 
tiations  he  had  never  recognized  any 
Irquois  supremacy  over  itlhie  Delaware 
tribes.  He  met  them  separately  and 
treated  them  all  as  men.  For  many 
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years  after  this  there  were  mo  jmdlan 
complaints  ab'out  laud.  Penn  had  left 
the  Province  mover  to  return  again. 
Keith  became  Deputy  Governor  in 
Penn's  place,  anld  itn  1718  secured  from 
all  the  leading  (Delaware  tribes  a  rat¬ 
ification  of  all  previous  treaties,  and 
an  agreement  that  all  "walking  pur¬ 
chases  should  terminate  on  the  Lehigh 
Hilda. 

Five  years  later  when  Keith,  was  in 
Albany  the  Buffering  of  tlhe  German 
Palatinates  ini  the  Schoharie  Valley 
aroused  his  interest  and  sympathy.  He 
immediately  offered  this  much-abused 
people  a  home  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  could  read  their  titles  clear. 
When  these  people  came  a  few  years 
later  Keith  gave  them  liberty  to  settle 
in  the  Tulpehocken  Valley,  mow  located 
lin  Berks  county. 

This  valley  was  northwest  of  the  De- 
high  Hills.  Keith  failed  to  tall  these 
people  that  their  lands  had  mover  been 
purchased  from  the  Indians.  Another 
Governor  inherited  Keith's  kind- 
hearted  blunders.  After  the  Germans 
from  the  Schoharie  had  fenced  their 
lands  and  built  their  log  homes  the 
Indians  came  and  told  them  that  this 
•was  their  land  "and  that  William  Penn 
had  never  paid  them  for  the  Tulipehock- 
en  Valley.  The  Germans  petitioned  thie 
,  Governor  to  have  those  Indian  claims 
removed.  They  had  been  promised 
!  that  this  land  was  to  be  free  from  all 
Indian  iinounnbranees.  Then  the  In¬ 
dians  cairns  to  Philadelphia  with 
Alumapes  at  their  head,  saying  that 
they  could  mot  believe  that  the  sons  of 
Onas  -would  break  a  treaty.  Alumapes 
eaid  he  did  'not  believe  it  until  he  Went 
there  and  Saw  with  his  iown  eyes. 

James  Logan-,  the  land  agent.  Bald 
that  these  settlements  ware  made  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge,  that  -Governor  Keith 
had  acted  upon  'his  awn  authority,  and 
contrary  to  the  well-known  desire  of 
the  former  proprietor,  William  Fenm. 

Gowenor  Gordon  suggested  that  these 
lands  were  included  in  a  former  pur¬ 
chase,  but  the  Indians  immediately  in¬ 
formed  him  that  no  land  had  been 
bought  northwest  of  tht  Blue  Ridge, 
then  known  as  the  Dehigh  Hills.  This 
was  in  172 8, fiv-e  years  after  the  Germans 
bad  settled  in  the  Tulpehocken.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  deep  reveren-ca  that  the 
old  Indian  -chiefs  had  for  the  memory 
of  William  Penn  a  serious  difficulty 
would  have  arisen  from  this  plain 
breach  of  former  treaties  with  the  In¬ 
dians. 

Frequent  murders  occurred  about 
this  time,  committed  by  the  Indians, 
Which  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
Sachems  did  not  have  their  young  men 
under  as  good  control  as  formerly. 

The  Germans  grew  more  and  more] 


. . _ 

numerous  at  Tulpehocken,  and  still 
Delaware  Indians  received  mo  satlsfac-] 
tlon  for  their  lands.  The  Indian  pol¬ 
icy  of  4he  Pravidce  was  umdergodm; 
a  -remarkable '  rervo lution. 

The  appearance  of  COnrad  Weiser 
among  the  Tulpehocken  settlers  was  the 
beginning  of  an  increased  interest  in 
the  Six  Nations.  Pennsylvania,  under! 
the  guidance  of  Governor  Gordon,  and 
the  advice  of  Conrad  Weiser,  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  jdivorce  herself  from  the  tort: 
Irquois  Confederacy. 

At  'the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  treasuring  the  memory  of 
William  Penn,  was  beginning  to  crit¬ 
icise  the  policy  of  the  Governor  in  the? 
Indian  negotiations. 

The  Assembly  felt  that  the  interests 
teresits  of  the  Delaware  Indians  and 
commencing  to  pay  court  ‘to  the  'great 
of  the  Delaware  Indians  were  'beoingj 
neglected.  In  1731  when  the  Assembly 
replied  to  the  Governor’s  message  it 
spoke  in  the  following  manner  upon) 
Indian  affairs.  “It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House  that  as  a  good  understands 
tog  hath  at  all  times,  sin-cie  the  first  .s 
settlement  of  this  Province,  subsisted! 
-between  the  Proprietary  and  his  "Deputy 
Governors  'and  the  Indians  of  the  Five 
'Nations,  so  every  opportunity  ought  to 
be  embraced  to  renew  -and  maintain 
the  same,  and  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  the  Representatives  of  our  lab 
-Honorable  Proprietary  and  the  peopl 
of  Pennsylvania  retain  the  same  good] 
■will  and  friendship  for  the  Five  Na-| 
(tlons  which  -the  Honorable  William1 
Penn  always  expresses  in  hiis  life  time.j 
And  this  House  will  -readily  defray  the 
necessary  Charges  Which  shall  attend, 
a  -treaty  with  those  People.  And  it  is 
also  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  due 
notice  be  taken  of  'our  Indians,  some  'of 
whom,  as  we  are  informed,  have  of  late 
'been  -uneasy  at  -the  -Gbristians  settling 
upon  some  lands  to  which  they  pretend 
claim.  *  (Wherefore,  we  request  the 
Governor  -that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
imtave  the  Proprietary  Trustees  to  pur-[ 
chase  such  lands  -of  the  Indians  (which 
we  understand  they  are  'desirous  to  sell) 
and  this  we  'conceive  -would  effectually 
remove  those  complaints  and  cultivate 
a  'good  understanding  'between  us  and) 
them.”  (Henna.  Colonial  Records,  VoL 
HI,  pp.  407-8.) 

This  marks  the  -beginlning  of  a  Tong 
contest  between  the  Governor  and  As-{ 
sernbly  upon  Indian  affairs,  which! 
eventually  terminated  in  an  Indian  war-' 
fare. 

James  Logan,  the  Janid  agent  ol{ 
Penn’s  heirs,  (was  smarting  under  the  - 
-charge  that  he  had  misapplied  funds 
furnished  him  by  the  Proprietaries  foal 
Indian  purdhases.  The  'Germans  were 
in  the  Tulpehocken  before  the  Indiana 
laid  itlheir  complaint  before  the  Govj 
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t  to  purchase  these  laUdat*./'  Y  ,w  * 
Finally,^  in,  Seplteimlber,  1732,  'the  old  “ 
ac'hems  I  of  tJlile  Delawares  on  the 
chuytkill.  were  given  twenty  brtas£ 
ettles,  100  coats,  60  shirts,  25  guns 
ic.,  for  all  the  lands  .dr aimed  by  the. 
chuylkiil  River,  lying  between  the 
ehiglh  Hills  and  iBlue  Mountains; 

'a.  Archives,  Vol.  I.  on.  344-5. 1 


Th*  old  Delaware"  <5£ief  now-  said  he 


tonld  die  in  peace;  ho  had  made  pro- 
rision  for  hie  children.  The  poor  old 
ilh'ief  died  ini  happy  ignorance  of  the 
'act  that  the  Indan  policy  of  Penn’s 
lOira  was  far  from  being  'the  Indian 
volley  of  their  father  amid  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  'of  Friandis. 

The  migration  of  German  Palatinate* 
!rom  the  Schoharie  Valley,  in  New 
ark,  to  the  Tulpehacken  in  Fenmayl- 
r’amiia,  taught  the  enterprising  Iroquois 
jhienifl  (that  Indian  claims  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  worth  something,  that 
he  Iroquois  wiere  the  rightful  owners 
m  that  region  and  .that  they,  instead  of 
l«  Delawares,  Should  secure  the  bounty 
jf  the  Pennsylvania  Proprietaries. 

To  thi*  purpose  the  Six  Nations  bent 
ieir  diplomatic  energy.  Shortly  after 
le  Tnlpelhooken  settlement,  an  imfiu- 
jitial  and  clear-headed  IroqUois  Obief, 
Shikelimy,  was  sent  to  the  forks  of  the 
jusqu'ehanma,  as  Governor  General  over 
the  tributary  tribes  (to  tlhe  Iroquois,  of 
aom  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnee 
were  the  most  Important. 

Shikelimy  'soon  found  that  his  nego¬ 
tiations  were  embarrassed  from  (the 
lack  of  a  reliable  interpreter.  In  a 
short  time  we  hear  of  Oomrad  Welser 
ming  from  the  Schoharie  to  Join  his 
k^op'le  in  Tulpehocken,  and  Shikelimy 
immediately  secured  his  appointment 
as  sole  interpreter  between  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  Province  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Weiser  had  lived  among  tlbe  Iroquois 
when  a  boy.  He  knew  their  dialects 
and  shared  with  (them  the  Iroquois  con¬ 
tempt  for  a  Delaware  Indian. 

These  things  'changed  the  Indian 
policy  of  /Pennsylvania.  The  Six  Na¬ 
tions  now  receiivad  the  presents  and 
homage  of  the  'Province.  After  nu¬ 
merous  overtures  thelroquloiscomisiented 
to  /Sell  Pennsylvania  all  their  elates 
upon  the  land  south  and  'east  of  the 
Endless  'Mionutain®,  isiinoe  known  as  the 
Blue  Mountains. 

At  this  sale,  which  occurred  in  1736, 
Donigan’s  deed  was  confirmed,  anid  in 
the  confirmation  thereof  the  author¬ 
ities  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  claim  covered  by  this 
deed  was  irnow  to  be  limited  (by  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  (that  it  had  already  paid 
liberally  for  the  land  south  and  east  of 


those  mountains  in  the  purchase  of 
1736. 

The  Delaware  Indians  living  on  the 
celebrated  Mimisink  hunting  grounds, 
which  were  on  the  Delaware  River 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  had 
for  some  time  been  complaining  that 
(settlers  were  taking  up  land  which  had 
been  bought  from  them.  They  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  Was  a  direct  violation 
of  all  former  treaties. 

The  Governor  in  various  ways  put 
these  petitions  aside  from  time  to  time. 
Finally  he  persuaded  the  Indians  to 
Wait  until  Panin’s  sons  'Should  arrive 
and  then  all  difficulties  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  settled. 

Some  time  after  John  and  Thomas 
Penn  had  been  in  the  Province  (they 
held  a  private  conference  with  some 
Delaware  Chiefs  at  Durham,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  present  Bucks 
county.  Here  they  showed  the  Indians 
(that  they  hod  given  their  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  a  deed  for  all  this  disputed 
country.  The  Indians  ocnild  hot  recol¬ 
lect  giving  any  such  deed.  The  Pro¬ 
prietaries  then  called  anoifher  meeting 
of  the  Indians  at  Fennsbnry,  and  again 
read  them  the  following  deed,  Which 
was  'dated  1680: 

“Beginning  at  a  line  formerly  laid  out 
from  a  corner  spruce  tree,  by  the  river 
Delaware,  about  Makeerickkittom,  and 
Sfiom  thence  running  along  Itlhe  ledge 
or  fooit  of  the  mountains  west  northwest 
to  a  corner  White  oak  marked  with  the 
letter  P.  (standing  by  the  Indian  path 
that  ieadeth  to  an  Indian  town  'called 
Play.wlckey,  and  from  thence  extending 
westward  to  Neshaminy  'creek,  from 
Which  said  line  the  said  tract  or  tracts 
thereby  granted  doth  extend  itself  back 
into  the  woods  as  far  as  a  man  cam  go 
in  a  (day  and  a  half,  and  bounded  on 
the  westerly  side  with  .the  creek  called 
Neshaminy,  or  the  most  westerly 
'branch  thereof,  so  far  as  the  said 
branch  'doth  extend,  and  from  thence 
by-line  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  said 
one  day  and  a  half’s  journey  and  from 
thence  to  the  aforesaid  Delaware." 
(Pa.  Archives,  Vol.  I,  pp.  541-42.) 

In  this  deed  itlhe  Indians  agreed  (that 
the  purchase  should  be  gome  over  or 
walked  at  once.  Four  Delaware  Chiefs 
at  Pennsbury  promised  to  sign  the 
deed  at  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  on 
the  conditions  that  the  Indiana  now  liv¬ 
ing  on  within  said  purchase  might  mi 
main  Where  they  were.  This  permis¬ 
sion  was  -given  verbally,  but  'not  written 
in  the  deed.  The  four  Chiefs  signed  it  | 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1737.  After  that 
twelve  other  Chiefs  signed  it. 

The  Indians  were  told  that  the  (deed 
was  a  copy  of  the  original  deed,  given 
to  William  Penn  in  1680.  The  Indians 
were  nlbt  familiar  enough  with!  the  his¬ 
tory  of  thie  Province  to  realize  (1)  that 
William  Penn  was  not  in  America  at 
the  time  the  deed  was  dated,  (2)  that  ■ 


‘tihe  deed '  pirpottited  to  antedate  Mark¬ 
ham's  -deed  f  1682,  rested  on  the  inoPth- 
■weefc'  line,  la  described  in  that  paper, 

Nodsuch  peed  bias  ever  been  found 
among  the  public  rec'orda  of  Peimnsyl- 
!  vs.nia.  It  <  >uld  not  have  been  'given 
previous  to  1683.  It  might  have  been 
'secured  in  .686,  buit  that  os  only  con¬ 
jecture. 

In  1758,  ii  t  the  Easton  treaty,  after 
itJh'e  DeTawa  es  bad  stained  tide  border¬ 
land  of  Pennsylvania  in  blood,  Teed- 
yescuing,  the  Delaware  leader,  declared 
■  that  this  deed  was  a  robbery. 

The  Phoiprietary  party  in  the  Rrov- 
incq  then  'Undertook  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  a  forgery.  In  this  effort  many 
valuable  documents  disappeared,  for¬ 
ever,  aind  in  time  Teedyasoung  was  in¬ 
duced  to  take  back  bis  charges'. 

Be  this  as  ilt  may,  tbte  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  walking  this  purchase  and 
the  rebuke  given  to  the  Delawares  in 
1742,  when1  jtlhe  Iroquois  Chief  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  forbade  the  Delawares  from 
■ever  selling  any  more  land,  caliMmg 
them  wOmen,  and  ordering  them,  to 
leave  the  Delaware  and  go  to  thJe  Wy¬ 
oming,  these  things  and  the  fact  that 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  mow  Com¬ 
pelled  the  Delawares  to  pay  their  own 
expenses  ^hen  they  came  to  make 
treaties,  all  led  (bo  the  alienation  of  the 
Delaware  bribes  and  the!  allies,  the 
Shawnee,  making  them  easy  victims  to 

After  the  date  of  the  Walking  Pur¬ 
chase  the  Delawares  sold  no  more  land 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  Iroquois  suprem¬ 
acy  now  reaches  its  maximum,  and  the 
Delaware  sinks  away  to  brood  over  his 
wrongs,  until  time  and.  circumstance 
shall  offer1  him  opportunity  for  re¬ 
venge.  A  costly  revenge  to  Femnsyli 
vania,  whose  Proprietary  party  insisted 
upon  ignoring  the  advice  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  crushing  the  Indians  who 
had  honored  William  Penn  and  his 
people. 

After  the  Walking  Purchase,  Conrad 
I  Weiser  guided  the  policy  of  the  Pro- 
j  prletary  party  ini  .Such  a  mannier  as  to 
keep  the  three  central  nations  of  the 
Iroquois  away  from  any  French  alli¬ 
ance,  eavlng  Maryland  and  Virginia 
frt>m  a  war  with  the  Six  Nations,  keep¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania  free  from  Indian  at¬ 
tacks  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  America  were  strotag  enough  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  French,  land 
the  Feudalism  of  the  past  was  crushed 
and  the  Democracy  of  the  future  was 
born. 
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A  HISTORICAL  PAPER  OF  VALUl 


Read  before  the  Delaware  Count 
Historical  Society,  at  Upland,  bj 
Prof.  Gregory  B.  Keen, 


In  to-day’s  issue  we  begin  the  put 
lieation  of  the  exceedingly  interestir1 
paper  read  before  the  Delaware  Coi 
Historical  Society  at  its  mid-summc 
meeting  at  Upland,  on  Thursday  la 
the  22nd  instant.  The  paper  is  one 
unusual  value.  It  presents1  in  a  cc 
else,  comprehensive  and  connect 
narrative  the  istory  of  the  several  ei 
peditions  to  the  Delaware  river  terri 
tory,  which  preceded  the  English  con 
quest  of  the  Dutch  colonies  on!  tt 
Delaware  river,  and  as  it  ©manat 
from  Professor  Gregory  B.  Keen, 
ateknowlediged  best  authority  on  tl 
period  of  our  country’s  history,  it 
be  recognized  as  an  auitho'rity  on 
time  and  events  of  which  it  treats.. 

iProf.  Keen  said:  “IMr.  Preside 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

The  Colonial  History  of  Pennsyl 
vania  may  naturally  be  dated  from  th 
discovery  in  1609  of  our  chief  bay  at 
river  by  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englir^ 
man  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  F  1 


India  Company.  The  following 


our  bay  was  visited  by  Sir  Samue’^-J 
gall,  and  was  named  by  him  in  '4 * 
of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  rjJ(J 
Delaware.  In  1614,  in  response  to  J 
petitions  of  certain  merchants 
dinance  was  passed  by  the  St'  4 
eral  of  the  United  Netherlands/  j 


ing  all  persons,  who'  shoul  fj 
“any  new  countries,”  theT'^cN 
privilege  of  “restoring  to  ’  tfid 


Br  voyages  within  a  time  to  toe  de¬ 
mined  according  to  circumstances 
•distance.  As  a  result  of  this  de¬ 
le,  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  Arnster- 
n  and  Hoorn,  sailed  for  America, 

!  of  which,  commanded  'by  Captain 
melius  Mey,  entered  the  Delaware— 
event  commemorated  in  the  names 
Capes  Henlopen,  Mey  anid  Cornelius, 
last  two  being  taken  from  those  of 
explorer.  In  -oonlsequentee  of  these 
icoveries  and  those  of  other  navi- 
ors  between  Manhattan  and:  Cape 
i  the  merchants  interested  obtained 
im  the  StatesnGeneral  the  sole  right 
traffic  for  three  years  in  “lands 
mated  in  America,  between1  New 
anlce  and  Virginia,  or  the  40th  and 
h  degrees  of  Latitude,  moiw’  for  tne 
St  time  “called  New  iNetherland.” 

Iter  the  expiration  of  their  charter 
b  members  of  the  New  Nether  land 
impany  appear  still  to  have  enjoyed 
monopoly  of  thisi  trade,  under 
fecial  licenses,  until  the  inicorpor- 
lon  in  1621  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
|mpany. 

The  first  expedition  to  our  river 
Lder  its  auspices  was  conducted  by 
■  ptain  Mey,  in  1623,  when  he  erected, 

-  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of 
loucester,  'Fort  Nassau,  which  was 
•cupied  as  a  trading  post  by  the  : 
utch  from  time  to  time,  for  nearly 
irty  years.  In  1624  the  affairs  of  the 
ihole  colony  were  committed  to  the 
ire  of  Peter  Minuit,  of  Wesel,  as  first 
irector-General.  . 

In  1625,  when  the  charter  establish  - 
iig  patroonships  was  about  to  receive 
le  sanction  of  the  company,  Directors 
aJmuel  Godyn  and  Samuel  Blommaert, 

C  Amsterdam,  purchased  from  certain 
id  Ians  a  tract  of  country  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  our  bay,  extending  inland 
rom  Cape  Henlopen,  and,  in  the  fol- 
iwinig  year  formed,  with  other  assoc- 
ates,  a  company  of  patrOoms.  Among 
hese  were  'David  Pieterszen  De  Vries, 
f  Hoorn,  “a  bold  and  skilful  seaman,”  i 
jrmerly  “a  master  of  artillery  in  the  I 
ervice  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  | 
^ho  took  charge  of  the  establishment 
f  a  colony,  and  dispatched  a  vessel  to 
iur  river,  under  Captain  Peter  Heyes, 
if  Edam,  which  arrived  there  in  the 
taring  of  1631.  In  addition  to  the  for- 
ner  purchase,  which  received  the  name 
>f  Zwaanendal  (Valley  of  ISwans,)  an- 
ither  tract  was  bought  from  the  In- 
iians,  for  Godyn  and  Blommaert,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  at  Cape 
Mey,  amid  a  house  of  'defence  was 
built  on  the  northwest  side  of  Hoorn- 
kil  (Lewes  Creek,)  called  “Fort  Op- 
landt,”  where  the  colony  remained, 
after ’the  -departure  of  Heyes  for  Hol¬ 
land,  under  the  charge  .of  Gillis  liosset, 
commissary  of  the  ship  which  brought 
them  out.  The  settlement,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  for,  a  misunder¬ 
standing  arising  with  the  Indians,  the 
>olonists  were  -massacred.  In  16o2  an 


other  voyage  was  undertaken  by  De 


vTresuu  person, “’who  visited  the  de¬ 
stroyed  plantation,  and  sailed  up  the, 
Delaware  to  Fort  Nassau,  but  returned, 
to  'Europe  the  following  year  without 
attempting  any  further  settlement  on 
our  river,  and  in  1635  the  patroons 
transferred  their  title  to  Zwaanendai, 
(including  In  that  name  their  land  on 
(both  sides  of  the  Delaware)  to  the 
West  India  Company.  Peter  Minuit 
returned  to  Holland  in  1632,  and  was 
succeeded  as  Director-General  by 
Wouter  van  Twiller,  who  retained  the 
office  till  1637.  During  his  adminis¬ 
tration  Arent  'Corsseni  served  as  com¬ 
missary  at  Fort  Nassau,  and  is  said  to 
have  purchased  from  the  Indians  a 
tract  Of  land  on  the  Schuylkill,  where 
afterwards,  in  1648,  a  fort  was  erected 
called  /Beversede.  No  other  event  is 
'mentioned  in  the  records  Of  this  period 
except  that  in  1635  a  certain  George 
Holmes,  with  about  a  dozen  English 
colonists  from  Connecticut,  attempted 
to  make  a  settlement  oni  our  river,  hut 
failing  in  an^attaok  on  Fort  Nassau, 
Were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Dutch  and 
sent  to  Manhattan.  In  March,  1638, 
Willem  Kieft,  the  third  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  of  New  Nether  land,  'arrived  at 
Fort  Amsterdam,  and  almost  simultan¬ 
eously  appeared  -upon  the  Delaware 
two  vessels  full  Of  emigrants  from  an¬ 
other  country  of  Europe,  hitherto  un¬ 
represented  in  the  New  World.  This 
was  the  colony  from  Sweden,  which 
formed  what  may  he  truly  deemed  the 
first  permanent  European  settlement 
on  the  Delaware. 

Although  the  honor  of  -conceiving 
this  project  belongs  to  Willem  Ussel- 
inx,  of  Antwerp,  the  company  organ¬ 
ized  by  him,  known  as  the  Australian 
or  South  Company,  accomplished  noth¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  and  it  was  left  for 
Samuel  Blommaert  and  Peter  S-piring, 
a  Hollander  residing  in’  Sweden,  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  in  conjunction 
with  Peter  Minuit,  the  first  Director- 
General  of  New  Netherland,  who  then 
resided  in  Cleves.  In  a  letter  written 
at  Amsterdam,  June  15,  1636,  the  latter 
offered  to  make  a  voyage  to  America, 
and  after  further  deliberation  it  was 
determined  to  form  a  Swedish-Dutch  i 
Company  to  carry  on  trade  with,  and  j 
establish  colonies  on,  portions  of  the  j 
North  American  coast  not  already  oc¬ 


cupied  by  the  Dutch  or  English.  Half  | 
of  the  cost  of  the  expedition  was  to  be 
contributed  by  Minuit  and  Bloimn*'flort 
and  their  Dutch  friends,  and 
maiming 
Sweden. 


The  Swedish  and  Dutch  Col- 


onies  on  the  Delaware. 


A  HISTORICAL  PAPER  OF  VALUE 


Read  before  the  Delaware  County 
Historical  Society,  at  Upland,  by 
Prof,  Gregory  B.  Keen. 


'We  continue  in  this  issue  Prof. 
Gregory  B.  Keen’s  pauper  on  “The 
Dutch  and  Swedish  Expeditions  to  the 
Delaware,”  read  before  the  Delaware 
County  Historical  'Society  at  the  mid¬ 
summer  meeting  at  Upland,  on  the 
22imd  instant. 

Prof.  Keen  said: 

'The  Swedish  Government  sanction¬ 
ed  the  'project  and  promised  two  ves¬ 
sels  if  or  the  company,  while  the  neces¬ 
sary  sum  of  money  was  made  up  toy 
A  "Tb^txenstjern'a,  Gabriel  Gustafsslojn 
Oxwratjernia,  'Gabriel  Bengtsson  Ox- 
en'stjerna  and  Clas  Flemanig1  (Royal 
Councilors  and  Guardians  of  Queen 
Christina)  anld!  DPeter  Spiring.  The 
'ship  “Kalmar  Nyokel”  (Key  of  Cal- 1 
m’ar)  and  the  sloop  “Grip”  ('Griffin)  j 
were  equipped  and  named,  in  Holland, 
sailed  frdm  Gottenhurg  in  the  autumn 
Of  1637,  and  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destination  not  later  than  March, 
1638.  Minuit  directed  their  course  to 
the  Delaware,  where  they  first  landed 
at  a  place  'on  the  West  bank  of  the 
.river  called  Paradis  Udden  (Paradise 
Point,)  bellow  IMurderkill  Greek.  'They 
afterward®  proceeded  up  the  river,  and 
on  the  29th  of  ’March  purchased  from 
five  chiefs  of  the  Minquas  land  embrace 
intg  the  left  shore  of  the  Delaware 
ififiom  Bomtiens  Udden  (near  Bombay 
Hook)  northward  to  the  river  'Schuyl¬ 
kill,  nlo  limit  being  assigned  towards 
the  interior.  Holsts  were  set  up  at  its 
boundaries  bearing  the  royal  insignia 
of  Sweden,  and  the  country  itself  was 
named!  New  'Sweden.  A  fort  was 
erected  at  a  rocky  point  about,  two 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  present 
Ohristeen  creek,  and  both  it  and  the 
surrounding  settlement  were  called 
after  the  young  Swedish  queen,  Chris 
tina  Soon  after  his  arrival  Minuit 
sent  the  “Griffin”  to  Virginia  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  refused.  On  her  return  he 
dispatched  her  up  the  Delaware  but 
wa&  challenged  toy  the  Dutch  at  Fort 
Nassau,  the  Assistant  Commissary  at 
which  place  reporte_d  his  proceedings 


to  Director  -General  Kieft,  whb  com¬ 
municated  them  at  once  to  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  West  India  Company  in 
Holland,  and  ini  a  letter  to  Minuit 
formally  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
Delaware  or  'South  River  for  the 
Dutch.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this 
by  the  Swedish  'commander;  log  houses 
Were  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Christina,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cargo  was  appropriated  to 
toe  used  in  ‘barter  with  the  Indians. 
Some  twenty-three  off  the  colonists  re¬ 


mained  in  New  ISiweden,  under  thejjj 
charge  of  Dieutenant  IMans  Kiing,  as 
military  officer,  and  Frederick  Buygen, 
a  relative  of  Minuit,  as  civil  commis¬ 
sary.  Minuit  himself  left  for  the  West 
Indies  about  July,  on  board  of  the 
“Key  of  Calmar,”  having  sent  the 
sloop  ahead.  After  sellug  his  carp 
and  receiving  some  tobacco  at  the;-i 
Island  of  St.  'Christopher,  while  paying' 
a  visit  to  a  Dutch  ship  neiar  by,  he|  < 
perished  with  that  vessel  in  a  sudden 
and  violent  storm.  The  “Key  'Off  Cal-  « 
mar”  fortunately  escaped,  and  set  sail 
for  ISIweden,  while  the  “Griffin,”  return-j 
ing  to  the  Delaware,  obtained  a  load 
of  furs  by  barter  with  the  Indians,, 
and  arrived  in  GorttenbuiTg  in  May,  1639. 

Meanwhile  Queen  Christina  and  the] 

■  Swedish  partners  in  the  South  Com¬ 
pany  had  projected  a  second  expedi¬ 
tion  to  'New  Sweden.  A  number  'Of  em-! 
igrauts  .were  assembled  at  Gottenhurg, 
land  put  on  board  the  “Key  of  Calmar,  j 

freshly  equipped  and  provided  with  a 
new  crew  in  Holland.  And  a  second, 
governor  of  New  Siweden  was  comimis- 

■  teioned,  viz.,  Dieutenant  Peter  Hollen- 
der,  apparently  a  Dutch  nobleman,  who  j 
isailed  on  the  velssel  and  arrived  at 
Christina  April  17,  1640.  He  strength¬ 
ened  his  foothold  on  the  Delaware  by, 
purchasing  tom  the  Indians  the  west-  ( 
ern  bank  of  the  river  as  far  north  as, 

vSankikan,  (near  Trenton  Falla)  ml 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Commissary 
i  at  Fort  Nassau,  and  ruled  the  colony 
.  without  serious  difficulties  with  the 
Dutch.  'Another  body  of  emigrants 
arrived  November  2nd!  of  the  same 
:  year,  'chiefly  from!  the  province  of 
’  Utrecht,  under  Tost  Van!  Bogardt,  a 
charter  having  been  granted  .by  Queen 
Christina  to  certain  Dutch  merchants 
to  take  up  land  on  the  Delaware  to 
he  held  subject  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
with  freedom  from  taxation  for  ten 
years.  These  appear  to  have  seated 
themselves  eighteen  or  twenty  mile* 
below  Christina.  \ 

(About  this  time  another  attempt  was 
mlade  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Delaware.  Captain 
Nathaniel  Turner  i®  said  to  have 
bought  the  lands  from  the  Indians  on 
both  sides  of  the  river, _  as  agent  of 
New  Hawen,  ini  1640,  ’and  to  Ai>ril,  1041, 
a  isiim  ilar  purchase!  was  made  by 
George  Damberton,  also  of  New  Haven  I 
When  some  t w e n'tv_. —English  fairmilieiR. 


\ 


numbering  about  sixty  (per sons,  settled 
at  Varkeriskll  (now  Salem  Ctreek,  New 
Jersey.) 

Lieutenant  Kling,  who  had  returned 
to  Sweden!  on  the  “Key  olf  Cal-mar,” 
assembled  a  (fresh  body  Of  emigrants  at 
'Stockholm,  who  were  jointed  toy  others 
at  Gottenlbufrg;  and  the  Swedish  Gov¬ 
ernment  having,  apparently,  bought 
out  the  (Dutch  partners  in  the  colony, 
a  third  Swedish  expedition  sailed 
under  the  auspices  of  a  purely  Swedish 
company,  in  the  “Key  of  iGalmar”  and 
“Charitas,”  and  arrived  in  New  Sweden 
probably  in  the  summer  -or  autumn  of 
1641: 

In  the  spring  -of  1642  some  of  the 
English  colonists  at  Varfceniskil  took 
possession  -of  a  tract  of  land,  which 
they  -claimed1  to  have  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  -on  the  west  -side  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  extending  ifrdrn  Crum  creek  a 
short  -distance  above  the  Schuylkill 
and  began  to  erect  a  trading  house  on 
that  river.  Hearing  -of  this.  Director 
Kieft  dispatched  two  sloops  from  New 
Amsterdam  with  instructions  to-  the 
Dutch  'Commissary  at  Fort  Nassau  to 
expel  the  English  from  the  Delaware, 
which  were  -promptly  -carried  out,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  ISWedes-,  their 
settlements  on  the  Schuylkill  and  (it 
I  is  said)  at  Varken-sfcil  were  broken  up 
— a  result  to  which  (according  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,) 
the  unusual  “sickness  and  mortality’’ 
of  this  season  likewise  -contributed. 
The  trespassers  were  taken  to  Man- 
I  hattan  and  sent  home  to  New  Haven. 

During  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
I  a  new  company  was  formed  In  Sweden, 

J  styled  the  West  India,  American1,  or 


I 

v 


New  Sweden  Company,  with  a  capital 
o-f  thirty-six  thousand  -ribs  daler,  half 
being  paid  toy  -the  'So-uth  and  IShip  Oom- 
j  pany,  one-sixth  toy  the  Crown,  and  the 
remainder  by  Oxenlstjerna,  Spiring, 
Fleming  and  others.  On  the  l-5th  of 
August  a  third  governor  wa-s  ajp-ointed 
to  succeed  Hollende-r  in  New  'Sweden, 
Johan  -Print/,,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  West  Gotha  Cavalry  in  the  Thirty  ; 
Years  War,  who  was  engaged  the 
previous  year  in  procuring  -emigrants  ' 
for  the  last  expedition1  in  Northern 
Finland,  and  had  been  ennobled  in 
July.  He  received  “instructions'’ 
signed  by  the  Councilors  of  Queen 
Christina,  acting  -for  her  -during  her 
minority,  which  are  comprised  in¬ 
twenty-eight  articles,  endowing  him 
with  large  authority  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  enjoining  him  to 
keep  the  monopoly  -of  the  fur  trade, 
and  to  pay  particular  attention-  to 
agriculture,  including  the  cultivation  ■; 
cf  tobacco  and  the  grape,  and  to  -raising 
of  cattle,  manufacture  of  salt,  ana 
taking  of  '  (fish.  His  territory  was 
-described  as  -extending  -on  the  west 
side  of  the  Delaware,  from  Caing  Hen- 


lopen  north  wards  to  Trenton  Falls, 
and  on  the  east  from  Raccoon  Creek 
Southwards  to  Cape  May.  Over  the 
whole  -of  this  region  he  was  to  main¬ 
tain  the  supremacy  of  his  sovereign, 
and1,  in  -case  o-f  hostile  encroachments, 
“force  -was  to  be  repelled  by  force.” 
On  the  30th  'of  August  a  budget  was 
-adopted  -for  New  'Sweden,  specifying, 
besides  the  Governor,  a  lieutenant, 
sergeant,  corporal,  gunner,  trumpeter 
-and  -drummer,  with  twenty-four  pri¬ 
vate  s-o-ldiers,  and  (in  the  -civil  list)  a 
preacher,  clerk,  surgeon,  -provost  and 
executioner.  Special  factors  were  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  service  -of  the  company 
in'  -Gottemburg  and1  Amsterdam-. 

Printz  took  command-  of  the  fourth’ 
expedition  to  New  Sweden,  which  sail¬ 
ed  fro-mi  Gotte-nlburg,  in-  the  ships 
“Fama”  and  “Swan,”  on  the  first  of 
November,  1642.  He  was  accompan¬ 
ied  toy  his-  -wife  and  children,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  (Kling,  a  Swedish  'Lutheran  clergy-  j 
nian  (J-dh-an  Camp  a  nine  Holm,)  and 
many  other  colonists,  -among  whom  (as  j 
-formerly)  were  -several  Finns.  They 
pursued  the  usual  route  through  the 
English  Channel  and  -past  the  Canary 
Islands,  spent  Christmas'  on  the  Island 
of  Antigua,  and  Handed  at  Fort  Chris¬ 
tina  on  the  15th  of  February,  1643.  i 


<To  -be  continued.) 


The  Swedish  and  Dutch  Col¬ 
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A  HISTORICAL  PAPER  OF  VALUE 


Read  before  the  Delaware  County 
Historical  Society,  at  Upland,  by 
Prof,  Gregory  B.  Keen. 


'We  continue  in  this  issue  Prof. 
Gregory  B.  Keen’-s  paper  on  “The 
D  utch  and  S  wedi-shf  ExpediHons  to  The 
Delaware,”  read  -before  the  Delaware 
-County  Historical  •Society  at  the  mid¬ 
summer  meeting  at  Upland,  on-  the 
22nd  instant. 

Proif.  Keen  said: 

After  exploring  the  country,  the  new 
Governor  selected  the  island  of  lint- 
cum  for  his  residence,  about  fifteen 
miles  above  Christina,  and  built  him¬ 
self  a  house  there  which  was  called 
Print.zhof,  and  erected  a  log  fort,  ai  ru¬ 
ed  with  four  brass  cannon,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Nya  Goteborg  (New 
Gottenburg).  About  twenty  emigrants, 


fh  id 


With’  their  Tatmnes,  settler!  on  —  - 
island.  Another  fort  was  constructed, 
“after  the  English  plan,  with  tn.ee 
angles  ”  on  the  eastern  shoie,  close 
to  the  river,”  at  a'  little  stream  now 
known  as  Mill  Creek,  three  or  four 
miles  below  Salem,  which 
Nya  ESfsborg.  It  was  defe°<Jfd 
eight  brass  twelve-pounders,  and  was 
put  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Sven  Schute  and  Sergeant  Gregoiin 
'van  Lvck  with  a  gunner  and  dium 
mer  and  ’tweve  or  fifteen  soldiers.] 
Christina  continued  to  be  the  place 
where  most  of  the  stores  of  the  colouy 
were  deposited,  under  Commissary 
Hendrick  Huygen,  and  was  .  settled  by, 
about  forty  persons  and  their  famili .  s,  : 
including  the  Swedish  parson.  A  to- 
hacco  plantation  was  begun  on  the 
west  of  the  Delaware,  four  or  nve  j 
miles  below  Tinicum,  under  Peter 
Lijehock,  with  a  dozen  or  more  peas¬ 
ants,  which  place  received  the  name  of 
Upland,  now  known  as  Chestei .  And 
another  was  laid  out  by  Lieutenant 
Kling,  and  seven  or  eight  colonists  on  J 
the  Schuylkill.  Indian  corn,  rye  and 
barley  were  sown,  and  cattle  and  pio- 

visions,  were  obtained  from  Manhattan 

and  from  Dutch  and  English  vessels 
which  visited  the  Delaware. 

In  spite  of  former  attempts  of  Dutch 
and  Swedes  to  rid  the  river  of  the  | 

lish,  Lamberton  still  visited  the  Dela 
ware  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  a  few 
setters  from  New  England  yet  remain-  J 
e  1  at  Varkenskil.  Printz  obliged  seme  i 
j  of  these  to  swear  allegiance  to  Sweden 
and  arrested  Lamberton  and  brought 
him  to  trial  at  Fort  Christina.  Thm 
led  to  a  correspondence  between  Go*- 
|  ernors  Winthrop  and  Printz  and  a  fresh 
examination  of  the  matter,  which  con- 
!  firmed  the  former  judgment.  Never¬ 
theless  some  Boston  merchants  dis- 
I  patched  a  pionece,  well-manned  ami 
laden,  to  the  Delaware,  with  a  com¬ 
mission  “under  the  public  seal, 
letters  from  the  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Printz  and  Kieft  for  btorty 
to  pass  their  forts.  These  Go  /ernors, 
however,  not  permitting  them  to  trade 
|  with  the  Indians,  they  returned  Home 
“with  loss  of  their  voyage.” 

About  the  same  time  there  appeared 
upon  the  Delaware  another  claimant  o? 

territory  occupied  Vr  the  DutcS  a aa 
Swedes.  This  was  the  English  knight. 
Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  a  g^ndgon  o 
the  celebrated  lawyer  and  autiioj  oi  the 
“Commentaries,”  Sergeant  JWW®® 
Plowden,  a  Catholic,  who  declined  the 
Chancellorship  of  England,  offered  hj®. 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  lest  he  should  be 
forced  to  countenance  her  persecution* 
of  his  church.  In  1632,  this  gentleman, 
with  several  others,  petitioned  King 

Charles  I.  for  a  fr>T‘  ManSe 

Maiesty’s  seal  of  Ireland  for  Manitie, 

)r  Long  Isle,”  and  thirty  miles  square 
>f  the  coast  next  adjoining,  to  be  erect- 
>d  into  a  County  Palatine  called  Syon. 
Lnd  a  modified  form  of  this  paper  was 


l 


subsequently  presented  to  the  monarch, 
calling  the  island  “Isle  Plowdeh/’  and 
the  county  palatine  “New  Alb'on,”  the 
latter  now  including  “forty  leagues 
square  to  the  adjoining  conanent. 
Hereupon  the  King’s  warrant,  author¬ 
izing  the  issuing  of  a  patent  and  ap¬ 
pointing  Powden  “first  Governor  of  the 
Premises,”  was  given  at  Oatlands,  and 
a  charter  granted  by  writ  of  Privy 
Seal  at  Dublin,  June  21,  1634.  In  this 
document  the  boundaries  of  New 
bion  are  so  defined  as  to  include  all  of 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  embraced  in  a  square 
the  eastern  side  of  which,  forty  league* 
in  length,  extended  (along  the  coast 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May ,  togeth 
er  with  Long  Island  and  all  othe 
“isles  and  islands  in  the  sea  withl 
ten  leagues  of  the  shores  of  the  sal 
region.”  The  province  is  expressl 
erected  into  a  county  palatine,  unde 
the  jurisdiction  of  Sir  Edmund  Plov  < 
den  as  earl,  depending  upon  His  Maje 
ty’s  “royal  person  and  imperial  crov 
as  King  of  Ireland,”  and  the  same  a 
traor dinary  privileges  are  conferr 
”t>on  the  patentee  as  had  been  1 
stowed  two  years  before  upon  Lord  Bf 
timore,  to  whose  charter  for  Maryla 
that  for  New  Albion  bears  very  c,k 
resemblance.  The  plams  of  the  Ei 
Palatine  were  frustrated  by  the  im 
pendent  voyages  of  Captain  Thom 
Tong,  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  arul  1 
nephew  and  lieutoixant,  Robert  Evel 
of  Wotten,  Surrey, undertaken  in  virt 
of  a  specai  commission  from  the  Kir 
dated  September  23,  1633.  These  >e 
sons  explored  the  Delaware  in  1634,  r 
resided  several  years  on  that  rie 
which  Yong  named  “Charles,”  in  hoc 
of  his  sovereign,  and  undertook  t 
buid  a  fort  at  “Eriwomeck,”  ini 
present  State  of  New  Jersey.  Tl, 
actions  were  frequently  eommunicJC 
to  Plowden,  and  in  1641  was  prints 
“Direction  for  Adventurers  and  I 
scription  of  New  Albion,”  in  a  le/ 
addressed  by/Evelin  to  Lady  PlowJ  , 
About  the  close  of  this  year  the  I . 
Palatine  visited  America  in  person,  . v 
in  1642  sailed  up  the  Delaware  s! 
either  then  or  about  that  time  ohe\ 
h;s  men  obliged  some  English  settle!  \ 
(probably  the  New  Haven  Colony  \  1 
Salem  Creek)  to  swear  allegiance  t\  . 
him  “as  Governor.”  Plowden  resided!  I 
chiefly  in  Virginia,  expecting, says  Gov-\l 
ernor  Printz  in  1644,  vessels  and  people 
from  Ireland  and  England,  granting  all 
ships  and  barques  that  came  from 
thence,  free  commission  to  trade  in 
the  Delaware  with  the  savages.  Printz/, 
did  not  permit  any  of  these  to  pass  hJp ' 
forts,  and  Plowden  went  hack  to  Eng 
land  in  1648,  intending,  if  possible,  ti 
return  and  settle  our  river. 

As  to  the  behavior  of  the  Dutch  abouj 
this  period,  “Ever  since  I  came  here, 


says  Governor  Printz,  “the  Hollander  1 
have  shown  great  amity,  particularl  i 
their  Director  at  Manhattan,  Willei  1 
Kieft,  who  writes  to  me  very  freqen.  , 
ly,  as  he  has  opportunity,  telling  tf 
news  from  Sweden  and  Holland  ai 


other  countries  of  Europe:  and  though 
at  the  first  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  his  West  India  Company  laid 
maim  to  our  river,  on  my  replying 
to  him  with  the  best  arguments  at  my 
command,  he  has  now  for  a  long  while 
spared  me  those  inflictions.” 

In  1644  occurred  the  only  instance 
J  t°n+1rec°rd  °f  h°stility  of  the  Indians 
'  r?  Swedes,  which  was  probably  in- 
b^.  r®cent  actions  of  the  Dutch 
I,  English.  The  savages  massacred 
j:  ^0  SOjdiers  and  a  laborer  and  a  Swe  i- 
Jish  woman  and  her  English  husband. 
Cut  immediately  the  natives  came  to- 
ge.heT  from  all  sides  and  apologized, 
tor  and  denied  complicity  in  the  mur-’ 
ders,  and  sued  earnestly  for  peace 
This  was  granted  them  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
sachems,  assuring  tranquilty  for  the 
future  and  restoring  confidence. 

The  fifth  Swedish  expedition’  to  the 
Delaware  arrived  this  year  on  +he 
'Fame”  and  "Key  of  Calmar.”  Among 
the  emigrants  was  Jehan  Papegoja 
who  brought  letters  of  recommendat'on 
to  the  Governor  from  the  Queen  and 
|  Peter  Brahe,  President  of  the  Royal 
Council,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  appointed  chief  commander  at 
Fort  Christina.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  married  Printz’s  daughter.  Brahe 
also  wrote  a  let  er  to  Printz,  admon- 
ishmg  him  to  cultivate  friencship  with 
the  stages.  He  enjoins  “the  use  or 
the  Swedish  language  in  spoken  and 
written  discourse,  in  all  its  purity 
without  admixture  of  foreign  tongues’ 

All  ilvei-siasd  streams,  forests  and  oIIk 
er  places  should  receive  old  Swedish 
names,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  Dutch,”  and  “the  maa- 
Hiis  and  customs  of  the  colony  should 
conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  those 
of  Sweden.’  According  to  Governor 
Printz’s  report,  the  colonists  in  New  > 
Sweden  now  numbered  ninety  men, 
besides  women  and  children.  About  I 
half  of  these  were  employed  at  stipu¬ 
lated  wages,  in  the  discharge  of  vari¬ 
ous  civil  and  military  functions  on  be-  * 
half  of  the  Crown  and  Company.  The 
fi  eemen  so  called  because  they  had 
settled  in  the  colony  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  might  leave  it  when  they 
p. eased  held  land  granted  them  in  fee  1 
temporarily  not  taxed,  which  they  cul¬ 
tivated  for  themselves,  being  aided  by 
the  Company  with  occasional  gifts  of  if 
money,  food  and  raiment.  Some  per¬ 
sons  who  had  immigrated  under  com¬ 
pulsion,  in  punishment  for  offenses  ! 
committed  in  Sweden,  were  required 
to  till  ground  reserved  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  which  fed  and  clothed  them,  or 
to  perform  other  work,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor,  for  a  few  years, 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  freemen,  or  assigned  duty 
among  the  civil  or  military  function¬ 
aries. 

_Although  a  destructive  fire  occurred 
in  1645  at  New  Gottenburg,  by  which 
the  whole  place  was  consumed,  Printz 
continued  to  dwell  at  Tinicum,’  rebuilt 
a  storehouse  and  erected  a  church. 
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In  .Tune7»T(i467 a  sloop  arrived  at  r  orG 

Nassau  with  a  cargo  from  Manhattan: 
to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Andries, 
Hudde,  the  Dutch  Commissary  at  that, 
place,  directed  her  to  go  into  the 
Schuylkill,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  \ 
opposition  of  the  Swedes,  the  enter¬ 
prise  had  to  be  abandoned.  Printz  ' 
also  prompted  the  Indians  effectually; 
to  prevent  Hudde’s  searching  for  min¬ 
erals  at  Sankikan;  and,  when  the  Com¬ 
missary  purchased  from  the  natives' 

I  land  on- the  “west  shore’  of  the  DsU- 
!  ware,  within  the  limits  of  the  present;  ■ 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Dutch  arms, 
which  he  set  up,  were  pulled  down  by 
!  the  Swedish  Commissary  Huygen,  and 
a  protest  was  sewed  uponthim  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Swedish  Governor. 

(To  !be  continued.) 
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Read  before  the  Delaware  County- 
Historical  Society,  at  Upland,  by 
!  Prof,  Gregory  B.  Keen. 


-We  continue  in  this  issue  Prof. 
Gregory  B.  Keen’s  -paper  on  i  lie 
Dutch  and  Swedish  Expeditions  to  the 
Delaware,”  read  before  the  Eslaware 

V  County  Historical  Society  at  the  mui 
summer  meeting  at  Upland,  on  the 
;  22nd  instant. 

Proif.  Keen  said: 

On  the  first  of  October,  of  this  yeai, 
the  sixth  Swedish  expedition  arn  e- 
in  the  Delaware  on  the  ship  “Gy ilene 
Haien”  (Golden  Shark)  bringing  few, 
if  any  emigrants,  but  a  valuable  cargo. 
On  her  return  to  Sweden  the  vessel 
carried  out,  as  usual,  a  load  ot  tobacco, 
partly  raised  on  the  Delaware  and  part¬ 
ly  purchased  elsewhere.  Lieutenant 
Fapegoja  went  home  in  her,  bearing  th- 
Governor’s  third  report  to  the  Swedish 

West  India  Company.  . 

In  his  document  Printz  gives  a  i  my 
satisfactory  account  of  the  settlement 
at  that  time  numbering  one  lumen  _a 
and  eighty-three  souls,  only  '. 

SS  two  young  children  a* m 

the  last  two  years  ana  ~ighL 
“Twenty-eight  freemen  were  seWed 

and  beginning  ; 

being  willing  to  follow ^  t;eir  exa  -  i 


’?  111  ey  l’V  UB  ^wrea  tTOITt  tne  W- 
tified  posts*.  ju  addition  to  Forts  Elfs- 
borg  and  CHsLtina,  a  new  f0it  named 
Nya  Korsholm.  ori  ale  Schuylkill,  was 
nearly  ready  fdv  UB.3j  and  a  strong 
house  of  defense,  fsueci  ^ya  y^asa,  had 
been  built  at  Kingse^ng.  and  another, 
Molndal,  at  Karakungl^ear  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Cobb’s  Creek  the  pres¬ 
ent  Dabby  road.  The  two  kihKbeing  on 
the  path  of  the  natives  to  Fob^  Nas¬ 
sau,  the  Governor  hoped  by  storing 
them  with  goods  for  barter,  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  traffic  with  the  Dutch,  p.-intz 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  getting  rid 
of  the  latter,  and  reports  his  final  sue- 
|  cess  in  expelling  the  English.  He 
!  urges  the  sending  of  more  people  to 
I  New  Sweden,  and  desires  to  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  command,  haying  been  on 
the  Delaware  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  beyond  the  time  agreed  upon. 


In  September,  1G47,  the  expedition 
sailed  from  Gottenburg  for  the  Dela¬ 
ware  on  the  “Swan,”  with  which 
Fopegoja  returned  to  the  colony,  bring¬ 
ing  a  grant  of  land  to  Printz,  and  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  remain  until  a  success¬ 
or  could  be  appointed.  The  vessel 
brought  few  emigrants,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition.  About  this 
time  the  relations  between  the  Swedes 
and  Dutch  began  to  be  less  friendly  in 
consequence  of  Kieft’s  being  super¬ 
seded  as  Director-General  of  New 
Netherlamd  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  warlike  Hollander,  who 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  between  Cape  Henlopen  ana 
Cape  Cod.  Printz  impeded  navigation 
in  the  Delaware  by  the  Dutch,  and 
prepared  to  erect  more  buildings  at  the 
Schuylkill.  And  Lieutenant  Kling  op¬ 
posing  the  construction  of  Fort  Bevers- 
rede  by  Commissary  Hudde  at  Passa- 
jung,  two  councillors,  sent  by  Stuyve¬ 
sant  from  Manhattan,  endeavored  to 
strengthen  the  Dutch  title  to  that  re¬ 
gion  by  obtaining  a  confirmation  of 
the  grant  of  land  on  the  Schuylkill 
made  to  Corssen,  as  already  stated,  in 
1633.  Houses,  which  Hollanders  began 
to  build  upon  this  tract,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Sergeant  Van  Dyck  and  / 
Gustav  Pi’intz,  son  of  the  Governor, 
and  the  construction  of  other  houses 
was  prevented  by  Lieutenant  Scliute. 
Printz  also  elarged  his  boundaries  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  by  pup- 
chasing  from  the  natives  the  land  be¬ 
tween  Raccoon  and  Mantua  Creeks, 
while  the  Dutch  secured  more  terri¬ 
tory  near  Fort  Nassau. 

Meanwhile,  another  expedition  was 
made  ready  in  Sweden,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Hans  Amundson  Besk,  com¬ 
prising,  besides  his  wife  and  children, 
sixty-three  emigrants,  including  a 
clergyman,  clerk  and  barber-surgecn. 
mechanics  and  soldiers,  and  sixteen 
unmarried  women,  designed,  no  doubt, 
as  wives  for  the  earlier  colonists.  The 
cargo  embraced  implements  of  every 
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sort  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tiou— two  six-pounder  brass  cannon, 
two  three-pounder,  twelve  six-pounder, 
and  two  four-pounder  iron  cannon, 
powder,  lead,  grenades,  muskets  pis¬ 
tols  and  so  forth,  besides  rigging  foi  a 
ship  to  he  built  on  the  Delaware.  rhe  | 
vessel  “Kattau”  (the  bat)  arrived  m 
safety  at  the  West  Indies,  but,  thrown 
the  carelessness  of  her  captain,  struck  a 
KSr*  island  fonrte™  miles  «rom 
Porto  Rico.  When  ready  to  set  oat , 
afresh  the  emigrants  were  plunder -d 
wife  Inhabitants  and  trtenjo 

Porto  Rico,  where  some  of  them  per 

Sent*  settled,  -  . 

rourse  of  time,  made  their  way  oaciv 
to  Sweden.  Eighteen  sailed  on  asmaU 
for  the  Delaware,  hut  were 
3 W  a  frigate  and  U-tolW. 
Cruz  then  in  the  possession  of  France, 
where  all  died  but  five,  who  were 
taken  off  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  one  of 
whom  alone  reached  Holland  Com- 
marnler  Amundson  and  his 
were  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Porto 
lico  to  Spain,  and  returned  at  las- 

°Thisdthe  eighth,  expedition  accom¬ 
plished  nothing,  therefore  for  New, 
Sweden  Printz  heard  of  its  fate 
through  a  latter  of  SW— to 
Hudde,  and  at  once  wrote  by  a  Dut  h 
vessel  a  letter  to  Councillor  Brahe, 
giving  some  account  of  the  colony,  and 
S  lut  Lieutenant  Schute  to  com- 
municate  further  details  to  the  Swedish 

aUIn  the'spring  of  1651  urged,  no  doubt, 
by  Priutz’s  attitude  toward  the  Dutch 
near  Beversrede,  Stuyvesant  sent  a 
ship,  well  manned  and  armed,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware,  where  she 
dropped  anchor  and  closed  the  river 
to  navigation.  She  was  forced  to  wi 
i  draw,  however,  by  an  armed  yach 
|  made  ready  by  Printz,  when  Stuyvev 
-.-.mo  nvprland  from  Manhattan, 
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made  reauy  vy  .  r. 

sant  came  overland  from  Manhattan, 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  an 
being  joined  at  Fort  Nassau  by  eleven 
sail,  landed  two  hundred  soldiers  o« 
the  west  hank  of  the  river  at  oand 
hoeck  (near  New  Castle.  Delaware) 
and  built  a  small  fort,  which  he  called 
Casimir.  He  also  cut  down  the  Swed¬ 
ish  boundary  posts,  and  tried  to  com¬ 
pel  the  freemen  to  acknowledge  .-is 
supremacy.  At  the  same  time  he 
abandoned  and  destroyed  Fort  Nassau, 
as  too  far  up  the  stream,  and  station¬ 
ed  two  men-of-war  at  his  new  fort, 
which  collected  toll  from  foreign  ves¬ 
sels  trading  in  the  river  He  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  strengthen  his  position  by 
obtaining  a  title  to  the  territory  seized 
him  from  certain  Indians,  hut  the 
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A  hISTOF.l JAL  PAPER  Of  VALUE 

Read  before  the  Delaware  County 
Historical  Society,  at  Upland,  by 
Prof.  Gregory  B  Keen. 


We  continue  in  this  issue  Prof, 
n  Gregory  B.  Keen’s  paper  on  “The 
|  Dutch  and  Swedish  Expeditions  to  the 
S  Delaware,”  read  before  the  Delaware 
'  County  Historical  Society  at  the  mid¬ 
summer  meeting  at  Upland,  on  the:. 
22nd  instant. 

Prof.  Keen  said: 

Two  "months  after  “Ornen”  sailed  for 
America  “Gyllere  Hajen”  left  Gottcn- 
burg  for  Fo  to  Rico,  and,  on  piesemoa- 
tion  of  his  claim  for  damages  for  “Kat- 
tan.”  Commissary  Elswich  was  offered 
14,030  Spanish  dollars  by  the  Govern¬ 
or.  but,  not  deeming  that  sum  suffi- 
eient.  declined  to  ie  eive  it,  hoping  foi 
more  satisfactory  compensation  here¬ 
after.  Amundson  died  and  was  buried 
on  the  island.  The  vessel  continued 
her  voyage  and  arrived  off  our  conti¬ 
nent  in  September,  but,  through  the 
malice  or  ignorance  of  the  mate,  was 
taken  into  Manhattan  harbor  instead  or 
the  Delaware.  This  led  to  her  deten¬ 
tion  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  and  the 
confiscation  of  her  cargo,  Rising  refus¬ 
ing  a  demand  to  pay  for  or  restore  the 
Dutch  Fort  Caeimir.  Most  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  remained  in  New  Motherland, 
and  Elswich  did  not  arrive  at  cur  river 
until  the  close  of  November. 


During  the  summer  cf  1654  occurred 
the  death  of  Chancellor  Oxenstjerna 
and  the  abdication  of  Queen  Christine 
and  accession  of  King  Charles  X.  This 
sovereign  encouraged  the  West  India 
Company  to  prosecute  them  unner tak¬ 
ing  on  the  Delaware  by  renewing  their 
monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade,  which 
had  been  withdrawn  in  1649;  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  required  them 
either  to  contribute  the  capital  needed 
for  their  enterprise  or  relinquish  tneir 
pretensions  in  New  Sweden.  Til.cy , ^ . 
once  resolved  to  disburse  the  remainde. 
of  their  funds,  and  another  expedition, 
the  tenth  and  last,  was  fitted  out  for.the 
Delaware.  It  sailed  on  the  •Mercu- 
rius”  in  October,  under  the  command 


of  urn  Tormer  Commissary,  iioncr.cK: 
Hnygen,  numbering  eighty-eight  souls, 
among  whom  were  a  Lutheran  clergy¬ 
man  and  Johan  Papegoja.  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce  commissioned  Rising 
“Commandant”  in  New  Sweden— the 
budget  for  1655  embracing  a  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  an  ensign,  a  sergeant,  two 
gunners,  a  corporal,  a  drummer  and 
thirty-six  soldiers,  a  provost  and  an  ex- 
ecut  oner,  w  ith  three  clergymen,  a  com¬ 
missary,  an  assistant  commissary,  a 
fiscal,  a  barber-surgeon  and  an  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  colony,  besides  certain 
employees  in  Stockholm,  at  a  total 
charge  of  5,238  riksdaler  per  annum. 

These  energetic  attempts  to  s  length¬ 
en  the  settlement  were  made  too  late, 
however,  and  rather  hastened  the  fall 
of  the  Swedish  dominion  ever  the  De  a- 
i  ware.  The  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  wrote  to  Stuyvesant, 
severely  censuring  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Casimir,  and  approving  of  the 
t  seizure  of  “Gyllene  Hajen,”  and  urging 
the  undertaking  of  an  expedition  to 
gain  possession  of  our  river,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  they  would  send  out.  “one 
of  the  largest  and  best  ships”  of  Atr- 
s'erdam,  carrying  thirty-six  guns  and 
two  hundred  men,  to  aid  him  in  toe  en¬ 
terprise.  The  vessel  referred  to,  call¬ 
ed  “Ee  Waag,”  (The  Scales)  avHved 
at  New  Amsterdam  in  August,  1655, 
and  the  Director-General  lost  no  time 
in  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  New 
Sweden.  He  assembed  a  small  army 
of  over  three  hundred  men,  and  on  the 
,  26th  sailed  for  the  Delaware,  com¬ 
manding  “De  Waag”  in  person,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  six  other  vessels,  carry¬ 
ing  sixteen  guns.  After  capturing 
some  colonists  at  Sandhoeck,  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  front  of  Fort  Trinity  on  the 
morning  of  the  -31st.  In  anticipation 
of  the  advent  of  the  Hollanders,  the 
garrison  of  this  pest  had  been  increased 
to  forty-seven  men,  and  orders  bad 
been  issued  by  Governor  Rising  to 
Captain  Schute,  who  still  commanded 
at  that  point,  to  fire  upon  the  Dutch,  if 
they  attempted  to  pass.  Schute  ivas 
summoned  by  Stuyvesant  to  surrender, 
and  granted  till  the  next  morning  to 
respond.  During  the  night  he  sept, 
word  to  Christina  as  to  his  situation, 
and  nine  or  ten  men  were  dispatched 
to  his  relief.  These  were  intercepted, 
however,  by  the  Hollanders,  and  a  mu¬ 
tiny  occurring  among  the  garrison,  in¬ 
volving  the  arrest  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
men,  and  two  others  deserting,  resist¬ 
ance  seemed  worse  than  useless  and 
Schute  met  the  Director-General  on 
“De  Waag”  and  consented  to  capitu¬ 
late.  Stuyvesant  promised  security  for 
the  persons  and  private  property  of  the 
officers,  and  the  restoration  to  Sweden 
of  ihe  four  iron  guns  and  five  fioli- 
llfues  o'  the  redoub •  m  l  'Mial-’i 
man  bed  forth,  with  a  guard  and  rr.’o-s 
fl  iog  and  the  place  was  ocT'.pbd  by 
,  he  j.n  :  ch,  Thb  same  hi  v  Homm-ic  -  — 
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'  Ff.Mrh  appeared  before  f'foe  Director 
Ce:  eial  with  a  demun  i  from  Ttia’ng  fe1' 
an  explanation  of  his  action?,  but,  not 
i  obeying  satisfaction.  measures  were 
taken  for  the  defense  of  Fort  Fh’ia- 
iina  The  followeny'  day  the  Dutch 
oecu]/ed  the  opposite  bank  of  Chris¬ 
ts  na  Creek,  and,  aft  v  erecting  hatten’es 
in  v,  nous  places,  completed  the  in -as.* 
n.fcn  of  the  fort  by  anchoring  tiirlr 
slupr  at  the  mouth  of  tire  Fisk  Kil.  now 
hr i  wn  as  Brandy  -vive  Creek.  On  the 
r'th  Stuyvesant  sent  a  letter  to  Rising 
to  leave  the  countiy  or  submit  to  the 
rule  of  the  Hollanders  A  council  of 
war  wias  called  by  the  dt/.vr  <c,  when 
it  was  determined  not  to  begin  hostil¬ 
ities,  1)ut  merely  to  repel  assaults,  and 
the  next  morning  Factor  Eiswyck,  Ser¬ 
geant  van  Dyck  and  Peter  Rambo  were 
despatched  to  Stuyvesant  to  assert  the 
right  of  Sweden  to  the  Delaware,  and 
warn  him  to  refrain  from  acts  v  hieh 
might  lead  to  a  breach  between  tlieir 
sovereign  and  the  States-General. 
Stuyvesant  did  not  yield,  however,  and 
cm  the  9th,  in  another  letter,  repeated 
the  previous  demand,  which  was  an¬ 
swered  with  a  proposal  that  their 
boundaries  be  settled  by  their  rulers, 
or  by  duly  appointed  commissioners. 
No  regard  was  paid  to  this  and 
the  Swedes,  who  numbered  only  about 
thirty  men,  some  of  whom  were  sick 
and  others  ill-affected,  noting  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  an¬ 
ticipating  the  speedy  failure  of  their 
supplies,  began  to  entertain,  thoughts 
of  surrender.  On  the  13th  Rising  and 
Blswich  had  an  interview  with  Stuywe- 
sant,  and  made  a  last  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  their  sovereign 
over  the  territory  of  New  Sweden,  hut  I 
without  avail,  and  ‘  the  following  day  i 
they  were  formally  summoned  to  capit- 1 

ulate  within  tKP,n+«-*“"*-J*-== - .To  ’ 

this  demand  the  garrison  finally  ac¬ 
ceded,  and  articles  of  surrender  weie 
signed  cn  the  15th.  In  accordance  with 
this  agreement,  all  artillery,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  provisions  and  other  effects  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  and 
tie  South  Company  were  to  be  re¬ 
tained  by  them.  Officers,  sol  Vers  and 
ft  eemen  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
personal  goods,  and  to  go  where  they 
pleased  or  remain  upon  the  Delaware, 
and  Colonists  who  desired  to  return  to 
their  native  country  were  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  thither  free  of  expense.  By 
private  understanding  Rising  and  Bis- 
wich  were  to  be  landed  in  x1  ranee  or 
England.  Another  proposition  was 
made  to  the  Governor  of  New  Sweden 
by  Director-General  Stuyvesant,  name¬ 
ly  that  the  Swedes  should  reoccupy 
their  fort  and  maintain  possession  of 
the  land  higher  up  the  river,  while  the 
Hollanders  retained  that  south  o, 
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Christina  Creek,  the  two  nations  at  the 
same  tinfij  entering  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Tiis  singular  proposal  was 
probably  made  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  o  New  Amsterdam  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  'or  Stuyvesant  to  return 
home  at  o  ice,  and  caused  him  to  fear 
that  the  Swedes  might  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  tiis  departure  to  regain  all 
their  territory.  It  was  rejected,  how¬ 
ever,  after  due  deliberation,  the  Swedes 
surmising  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the 
Director-General,  and  dreading  to  in¬ 
cur  the  animosity  entertained  by  the 
Indians  ai>d  the  English  towards  the 
Hollanders.  They  also  thought  they 
might  thereby  compromise  the  claim 
of  their  sovereign  to  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  of  New  Sweden,  and  preferred  to 
leave  it  to  their  “most  worthy  su¬ 
periors,”, as  the  Governor  expressed  it, 
“to  resent  and  redress  their  wrongs  in 
tlieir  own  time,  and  in  such  way  a.nd 
with  such  force  as  might  be  requisite.” 
Negotiations  ended  with  this  reply, 
and  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  ear¬ 
ned  out.  Those  of  the  colonists  who 
decided  to  remain  on  the  Delaware  took 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  States-Gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Dutch  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  fo  the  Director-General  aud 
Council  of  New  Netherland.  And  the 
Governor  of  New  Sweden,  with  some 
companions,  including  Engineer  Lind- 
strom  and  Factor  Elswich,  embarked 
on  “De  Waag”  for  New  Amsterdam, 
from  when  ie  they  sailed,  on  three  mer 
chantmen,  to  Europe.  Rising  landed 
at  Plymouth,  England,  and  afterwards 
went  to  London,  where  he  met  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  and  reported  the 
conquest  -ef  New  Sweden.  The  rest 
pursued  their  way  to  Holland,  and 
finally  all  safely  reached  their  native 
country.  On  inquiry  into  the  manner 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  colony,  the 
College  of  Commerce  determined  to 
present  a  detailed  report  of  it  to  the 
King,  and  the  returned  emigrants  were 
instructed  to  appeal  for  a  settlement 
of  their  claims  to  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Company. 

The  “Mercurius”  arrived  at  the  Del¬ 
aware  in  March,  1656,  when  her  passen- 
geis  first  learned  the  subjugation  cf 
their  colony.  They  were  denied  per¬ 
mission  to  land,  and  the  ship  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Manhattan.  The  command 
was  disobeyed  by  the  captain,  who  was 
compelled'  by  Papagoja  and  other 
Swedes  to  put  emigrants  and  goods 
ashore,  but  the  vessel  was  finally  taken 
to  New  Amsterdam  by  Commies  iry 
Huygen  and  returned  to  Gottenburg 
the  following  September. 
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Read  before  the  Delaware  County  i 

Historical  Society,  at  Upland,  by 

. 

Prof,  Gregory  B.  Keen. 


|  We  continue  in  this  issue  Prof. 

:  Gregory  B.  Keen’s  paper  on  “The 
Dutch  ana  Swedish  Expeditions  to  the 
j  Delaware,’’  read  before  the  Delaware 
!  County  Historical  Society  at  the  mid- 
|  summer  meeting  at  upland,  on  the 
22nd  instant. 

Prof.  Keen  said: 

We  have  £-3  record  of  any  later 
Swedish  expedition  to  the  Delaware,  . 
except  one  ■which  sailed  on  a  Dutch 
|  ship  from  Christiana  to  Amsterdam 
in  the  spring  of  1664.  This  comprised 
not  less  than  one  'hundred  and  forty 
Finns  from  ISundsvall,  who  had  been 
induced  to  emigrate'  through  letters 
from  their  relatives  and  'friends  in 
America.  They  were  provided  with 
passports  and  testimonials  from  their 
pastors  and  fellow-parishioners,  and  I 
appealed  to  the  'burgomaster  and 
council  'Of  Atansterdam,  in  whose  ser¬ 
vice  they  enlisted,  for  conveyance  to 
our  river,  which  being  furnished  them, 
they  sailed  in  June.  Whether  they 
reached  their  place  of  destination  or 
not  is  not  recorded.  'The  Swedish 
Government,  believing  the  Finns  had 
been  enticed  to  emigrate  iby  secret 
emissaries  from  Holland,  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  to  hinder  their  de¬ 
parture  by  representations  to  the 
Dutch  authorities,  and  dispatched 
letters  to  several  Governors  of 
Provinces  in  Finland,  requiring  these 
to  prevent  such  enterprises  in  the 
future. 

The  endeavors  of  the  'Swedish  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  regain  possession  of  or 
compensation  for  their  lost  colony 
were  unavailing,  though  they  began 
immediately  after  the  conquest  Of  New 
Sweden  with  the  ‘presenting  of  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Stiates- 
General,  and  were  continued  as  late 
as  1699,  when  a  similar  apipeal  was 
made  to  the  'crown.  Of  England. 

On  iStuyvesanJt’s  departure  for  Man¬ 
hattan,  he  appointed  Captain  Derek 
Smidt  temporary  Commandant  on  the  j 
Delav’^”"  J-t  ••  — 


and  on  cue  dm  of  Novem¬ 
ber  John  Paul  Jacquet  ‘Was  constituted’ 
Vice-iDifector,  'whose  powders  and 
duties  were  defined  in  a  series  of  in¬ 
structions.  'He  iwas  to  be  assisted  by 
j  a  Counicil,  with  Andreas  Hudde  as 
secretary.  In  the  following  spring  a 
number  of  Colonists  came  from  New 
Amsterdam  and  settled  -at  Fort  Oasi- 
m'ir,  now  'known  as  New  Amstel.  The 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  having 
become  embarrassed  with  large  debts 
from  various  causes,  liquidating  its 
j  obligation  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
i  for  'ai'd  subjugating  New  Sweden 
by  transferring  to  it  the  land  west  of 
Christina  Kill,  extending  to  the  mouth 
|  of  Delaware  'Bay,  and  the  city  ap¬ 
pointed  a  board  of  commissioners  res¬ 
ident  at  Amsterdam  to  manage  the 
‘affair®  of  their  colony.  For  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  settlement,  a  company 
of  forty  soldiers  was  engaged  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Martin  Krygier,  of  New  Netherland, 
and  Lieutenant  Alexander  D’Hinoi- 
ossa,  who  bad  been  in  the  service  of  ! 
the  Company  in  the  Brazils.  And  one 
hundred  and  fifty  freemen  and  boors 
principally  inhabitants  of  Gulick’ 
■were  embarked  in  three  ships  for  the 
Delaware,  Where  they  arrived,  after 
some  disasters,  in  April,  1657.  Jacob 
Alridhs  accompanied  the  expedition 
as  Director  Of  New  Amstel,  and  Hudde 
was  appointed  to  the  command  ,at 
Fort  Christina  (now  called  Altona) 
and  'Netw  Oottenburg,  Jacquet  being 
dismissed  from  office  on  ill-substan¬ 
tiated  charges  of  tyranny  and  violence. 
'More  settlers  arirving  on  “De  Waag” 
in  •August,  the  government  of  New 
Amstel  wais  reorganized  to  consist  off 
a  permanent  'council  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  elected  'by  the  burghers,  from 
which  body  three  magistrates  Were 
chosen,  who,  with  a  sheriff  and  sec¬ 
retary,  constituted  a  court^of  justice. 
Several  public  buildings  were  erected 
and  enclosed  in  a  square,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  town  com¬ 
prised  about  one  hundred  houses.  The 
Swedes  and  Finns,  who  belonged  to 
the.  upper  colony  (that  of  the  West 
India  'Company)  (numbered  about  two 
hundred  families,  and  were  put  under 
the  charge  of  Sheriff  Gregorius  van 
Dyoh,  aided  by  four  Swedish  Magis- 
I  trates,  and  three  military  officers.  To 
protect  the  interests  of  the  company 
in  the  matter  of  tolls  and  customs,  an¬ 
other  .  officer  was  appointed  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  river,  viz., 
Willem  Beekiman,  of  New  Amsterdam,’ 
Who  received  the  title  of  Commissary 
and  Vice-Director,  and  also  admin¬ 
istered  justice  and  military  affairs  in 
the  upper  colony. 

In  1658  the  prosperity  Of  the  settle- 
ment  at  New  Amstel  was  much  dimln- 
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ishe'd  throu'gfnPamire  ox  ure  craps  aua' 
a  serious  epidemic,  which  carried  off 
a  hundred  persons,  both  children  and 
adults.  Another  vessel  arrived  from 
Holland  (with  one  hundred  and  eight 
emigrants,  hut  this  only  increased  the' 
scarcity  of  food,  'and  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  deserted  to  Maryland,  which 
led  to  a  controversy  between  Governor 
Fendal,  of  that  province,  and  Director- 
General  Stuyvesant  as  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  Del¬ 
aware.  And  the  land  from  Bombay 
Hook  to  Cape  Henlapen  was  purchas¬ 
ed  from  savages,  and  a  fort  was  erect¬ 
ed  at  Hoorn  Kill  as  a  further  security 
against  the  'English. 

At  the  close  of  1659  occurred  the 
death  of  Vice-Director  Alrichs,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  D’Hinoi- 
ossa,  with  Gerrit  van  Sweringen  and 
Connelis  van  Gezel  as  Councilors. 
Difficulties  began  to  arise  between  the 
governments  of  the  ‘City  and  Company 
Colonies,  and  soon  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  in  1662  D’Hinoiossa  and 
van  (Sweringen  proceeded  to  Holland  to 
endeavor  to  induce  either  the  city  or 
the  company  to  relinquish  its  terri¬ 
tory  that  all  the  colonists  might  he 
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attention  was 

history  of  which  project,  with  'the  con 
Btitution  proposed  '(for  the  colony,  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  small  volume  printed  in 
1662,  Of  which  copies  still  exis  . 

OWHinoiossa  returned  to  the  Dei- 
aware  the  following  year  with  one 
hundred  emigrants,  .who  were,  soon 
followed  lby| others.  New  (Arnstel  k 
van  once  more  to  flourish,  and  the 
Directors  Of 'the  West  India  Company 
instructed  Stuyvesant  to  convey 
Altona  and  the  rest  Of  their  ternto  y 
on  the  Delaware  to  the  city  of  Master - 
dam.  This  'ias  effected  by  a  deed  m 
December,  1663,  and  D  Hinoiossa  be¬ 
came  Director  over  the  whole  at :  our  .. 
river,  iBeekam  being  J  transferred  i?  | 
the  course  of  the  following  summer  to 
the  Esopus.  of  which  district  he  was 
appointed  sheriff. 

I  D’Hinoiosisa’s  rule  over  both  colon¬ 
ies  on  the  Delaware  was  of  short  dur  | 
ation,  for  in  March,  1664,  King  Charles  • 

II  of  England,  issued  a  grant  of  Long 

Island  and  all  territory  of  'New  Neth- 
erland  to  his  brother  James,  lDuke 
York,  and  the  latter  at  toofc 

measures  to  possess  himself  of  the 
country.  A  commission  was  given  to 
Colonel  Richard  Nieolls  (whom  the 
Duke  had  appointed  Deputy-Governor  J 
iSir  Robert  Carr,  ‘Sir  (George  Carteret 
and  Samuel  Maverick,  Esq.,  to  visit 
the  several  colonies  embraced  m  this 
patent  and  reduce  them  to  submission 
t,n  the  authority  of  the  royal  patentee.  . 


These  officer  "set  sail  from  ’Ports¬ 
mouth,  with  a  frigate  and  three  other 
vessels,  carrying  three  hundred  sol¬ 
diers  and  a  large  body  of  men,  and 
arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  August. 
Director-General  Stuyvesant  was  un¬ 
able  to  prevail  upon  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  his  colonists  to  c(ppose  the 
English,  and  was- forded  to  submit  to 
their  summons  to  surrender.  New 
Amsterdam  'was  named,  in  honor  of 
the  Duke,  'New  York,  and  Sir  Robert 
Carr  was  commissioned  by  his  fellow 
officers  to  proceed,  with  the  frigate 
and  one  of  the  other  vessels,  to  the 
sulbjugation  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
on'  the  Delaware.  He  arrived  on  our 
river  in  October,  and,  meeting  with 
no  resistance,  administered  to  t'he  in¬ 
habitants  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  fidel¬ 
ity  to  English  governors.  He  appro¬ 
priated  to  himself  the  land  of  D’Hinoi¬ 
ossa,  while  his  brother,  Cdptain  John 
'Carr,  took  that  of  van  Sweringen,  and 
another  officer,  that  of  Peter  Alriohs, 
and  New1  Amstel  was  called  New 
Castle.  The  territory  on  the  Western 
shore  off  the  Delaware  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  New  York,  and  was 
retained  by  the  royal  Duke,  that  on 
the  Eastern  shore  having  been  ceded 
by  him  in  July  to  Lord  Berkley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  under  the  name 
of  Nova  Caesarea  or  New  Jersey.  Al¬ 
though!  'the  government  of  New 
Sweden  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  few  of  that  nation  settled 
within  its  limits,  and  the  population 
.  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  Dutch 
and  Swedish.  Colonel  Nieolls  dis- 
‘  (Charged  the  'duties  of  governor  over 
the  Western  shore  of  the  Delaware  un¬ 
til  May,  1667,  when  he  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace.  For 
the  assistance  of  'Deputy-Governor 
!  Carr  there  was  established  at  New 
Castle,  in  1668,  a  temporary  Council, 
composed  of  himself,  the  iSchout,  four 
Swedes,  and  one  'Hollander,  and  the 
laws  known  as  tne  Duke  of  York'- 
!  were  recommended  by  'Governor  Love¬ 
lace  and  bis  Council  for  their  guidance 
1  in  administering  justice.  These  were 
i  compiled  from  those  in  'force  in  other 
English  colonies  and  plantations,  and 
in  matters  of  appeal  the  Court  of 
Assizes  was  authorized,  to  “decide  ac¬ 
cording'  to  the  direction  of  the  Bench, 
and  not  contrary  to  the  known  laws 
Of  England.”  In  1672  mention  is  made 
for  the  first  time  of  a  court  on  the 
Delaware,  held  at  Upland. 

In  1673,  during  war  (between  Eng- 
:  land  and  Holland,  same  ‘Dutch  ships 
entered  New  York  harbor  and  reduced 
the  'English  officers  to  submission  to 
the  Stafes-'General  of  the  old  province 
of  New  Netherland,  Governor  Love? 
lace  being  required  to  return  to  Er/ 
land.  Peter  Alrichs  was  made  Sch f0J 
and  Commander  on  the  Delav 
now  called  again  South  iRiver^ 
tfie  inhabitants  of  that  region/ 
authorized  to  name,  by  a  major 
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votes,  eignt  persobTror  oa-eh 
justice  to  lye  seated  at  New  Amstei 

the  ,Wir^Ki11’  from 

. e  Governor  selec-ted  and  comim^ 

ThiTd  a  suffi'cient  numJber  of  judges7 

2Snof  rf  ,rUle  °f  the  Glanders 

;";UD°Llast  ong’  however,  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  (between  [England  and 

PebS?S,l,”r  ST  <*SJ  in 

r  ©oruary,  1674,  by  iwhioh  the  En°-HAh 
gam  acquired  possession  of  New 
York  and  the  Delaware. 

Letters-patent,  Conveying:  the  cram*, 
territory  a3  was  included  In  SeTr! 
mer  grant,  were  issued  ,by  the  King  of 

anTkBTaiQ  t0  the  D^e  of  York 
mnndtheAIafer  tom'missioned  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Andros  I  Governor  over  the 

to“?  ri™  tlhom  «* 

ioa  in  Octnihor-  i  „  .1  — '  i  .  -Am  er. 


ica  in  October, 
the  magistrates' 


- log, 

Delaware,  with 
I  Alrichs,  who  hi 
t  faithful  to  the 
spring  olf  1675  ‘ 


and  re-appointed  all 
who  held  office  when 
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he  exception  of  Peter 
'Al  proved  himself  too 
Hollanders'.  In  the 

'  rivef  Tnd  Sfered^oS 

mer,  and  land^i  at  Salem,  Now  Jer 


r  ax  foaiem,  Now  Tpr 

bringing  ^0Z:  ^Uowed  ^  others,  j 

llneat°th  tVy’  '^°  Settled  for  the  most 

part  at  the  same  place,  and  higher  un 
rm  1V^r  at.  B^hgton.  “  Up 

Sideh1fEth?i>pfiPUlati0n  on  the  Weet 
ajble  in  1677  Del^are  incomsider 
awe  in  1677,  judging  from  lists  of  tax- 

jurisdfeon^w^'  reSided  withi*'  «ie. 
ind  N?w  f  uPland 

1800nhfor ‘fh tS  I that 

vania  ^WmiS^atS 
df  these  earliest  colonists-  of  ™ 

rS2  toanthe  ***•  td-Sstom 

«eSdSair^  Tiref  ions 

read  it  ?  2  tongue,  and  500  could 

rV.+  il.  ,  ,  .  "  - - J 


jSm  1 'b  “h?SsV;rse  o(  “  ™ 

iad  conveyed  th  £achem  wbo 

*•«.  aEL“ea'“ate‘0,  •»* 

eet  to  Stuvvesanr  T  the  sub- 

'f  these  difficulties'  wit?  t^Hon 
rs,  the  Swedish  tbe  HoIIand- 

II  tu  tE2&S^*g*r* 

Ira  Korsholm  aid  ChXu na 
espects  the  colony  had  J  0tber 
aat  year,  reaping,  as  Prinf°Sliered 
fine  harvests  at  an  ntz  says, 

SM*  oEtog  tel  "fT"6"5' 
weral  kinds  of  fruit.”  °PS  of 
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.  t-~ ~*r*o'e  or  letter  naving  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sweden  for  the  past  four 
oi  file  years,  the  emigrants  became 
disheartened,  and  some  of  them  left  the 
country.  By  this  time  forty  Dutch 

^ad  Eettled  011  the  east  side 
oi  the  Delaware,  who  sustained  them¬ 
selves  by  traffic  with  the  Indians  bemg 
poorly  provided  for  the  pursuit  of'ag- 
uculrure  m  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
me  Swedes  excelled. 

In  April,  1653,  the  Governor  again 
wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  saying:  “The 
people  yet  living  and  remaining  in 
Hew  Sweden,  men,  women  and  chit- 
dien,  number  altogether  two  hundred 
souls.  The  settled  families  do  well 
and  are  supplied  with  cattle.  The 
country  yields  a  fair  revenue.  Still  the 
soldiers  and  others  in  the  Company’s 
service  enjoy  but  a  very  mean  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  consequently  seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  every  day  to  get  away,  whether 
wiTi  or  without  leave,  having  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  any  release,  as  it  is  now 
fi\  e  years  and  a  half  since  a  letter  was 
received  from  home.  The  English  trade 
from  which  we  used  to  obtain  a  good 
support,  is  at  an  end,  on  account  of  rhe 
var  uMih  Holland;  while  the  fur  trade 
yields  no  profit,  particularly  now  that 
hostilites  have  broken  out  between 
ine  Arrigahaga  and  Susquehanna  In- 
dians,  from  which  the  beavers  were 
procured.  The  Hollanders  have  quit 
ail  their  places  on  the  river  ex¬ 
cept  Port  Casimir,  where  they  have 
settled  about  twenty-six  families.  To 
attempt  anything  against  them'  with 
our  present  resources,  however,  would 
be  of  no  avail.  More  people  must  be 
sent  over  from  Sweden,  or  all  the 
money  ancl  labour  hitherto  expended 
on  this  undertaking,  so  well  begun,  is 
wasted.” 

Dm  mg  this  summer  Printz  sent 
home  his  son  Gustav,  who  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  settlement  since  161%. 
Matters,  however,  not  improving,  and 
nothing  yet  being  heard  from  Sav-don 
the  Governor  determined  to  leave  the 
country.  Promising  to  return  him¬ 
self  ir.  ten  months  or  send  hack  a  ves¬ 
sel  and  cargo,  and  appointing  an  his 
place,  as  Vice-Governor  of  the  Colony, 
his  son-in-law,  John  Papegoja,  in 
company  with  his  wife  and  Hendrick 
Huygen  and  some  of  the  other  set- 
tiers,  he  left  the  Delaware  in  the  be¬ 
griming  of  October,  and,  crossing  the 
ocean  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  landed  at  Ro¬ 
chelle,  from  whence  he  went  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  arrived  in  Sweden  in  April, 
1654. 


In  the  spring  of  1652  Queen  Christina 
held  a  consultation  on  the  condition,  of 
New  Sweden,  at  which  were  present 
Postmaster-General  Johan  Beicr  (who, 
since  the  death  of  Admiral  Fleming, 
had  superintended  the  enterprise), 
Hans  Kramer  (a  zealous  co-operator  in 
the  work),  Hendik  Gerdtson  (who  had 


vjjt  .  J  .  . 

resided  m  ilTe\V‘Netheriand) ,  the  As¬ 
sessor  in  the  College  of  Commerce, 
and  finally  Lieutenant  Schute,  who 
made  a  report  on  the  colony.  It  war- ) 
concluded  to  commit  the  undertaking 
for  the  future  to  the  care  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  and  to  order  the 
Admiralty  to  prepare  a  vessel  for  an¬ 
other  expedition  to  the  Deiaware.  More 
than  a  year  elapsed,  however,  before 
this  project  was  carried  out.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1653,  Schute  was  ordered  to  en¬ 
roll  fifty  soldiers  as  emigrants,  pre¬ 
ferring  such  as  had  some  mechanical 
skill,  and  to  procure  two  hundred  and 
fifty  colonists,  including  women,  from 
the  forests  of  Warmland  and  Dal.  The 
ship  “Omen”  (The  Eagle)  was  supplied 
by  the  Admiralty,  while  the  West  In 
!  dia  Company  fitted  out  “Gyllene  Ha- 
jen,”  which  had  carried  the  sixth  ex¬ 
pedition  co  New  Sweden,  and  wrs  put 
under  the  command  of  Hans  Amund¬ 
son,  who,  as  Captain  of  the  Navy,  was 
to  F’.ipei  in  lend  the  construction  of 
vessels  and  have  charge  of  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the  colony.  Schute  was  to 
accompany  the  expedition  as  “Captain 
in  the  country,  and  particularly  over 
the  emigrants  to  he  sent  out  on  Or- 
nen,’  ”  and  both  he  and  Amundson 
were  granted  patents  of  land  on  the 
Delaware.  Printz  being  supposed  to 
be  still  in  New  Sweden,  Johan  Claesson 
Rising,  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Commerce,  was  appointed  Commissary 
and  Assistant  Councillor  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  receiving  a  stated  salary  and  a 
grant  of  as  much  land  in  New  Sweden 
as  he  could  cultivate  with  twenty  or 
thirty  peasants.  And  a  “Memoir”  was 
given  him  by  his  sovereign,  and  ‘  In¬ 
structions”  from  the  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  prescribing  his  duties  in  the 
Colony.  On  the  way  to  America 
Amundson  was  to  obtain  compensation 
for  the  vessel  “Rattan”  from  the 
Spaniards  at  Porto  Rico.  “Gyllene 
Hajenj”  being  detained  for  some  repairs, 
“Omen”  was  obliged  to  sail  without 
her,  and  left  Gottenburg  in  February, 
1654,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  emi¬ 
grants  (including  women  and  children) 
among  whom  were  two  Lutheran  cler¬ 
gymen,  Lieutenant  Elias  Gyllengren 
and  Peter  Lindstrom,  a  military  engi¬ 
neer,  from  whose  letters,  journal  and 
maps  we  derive  much  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Swedish  colony.  They  ar-/ 
rived  in  the  Delaware  in  May,  and,  cast¬ 
ing  anchor  off  Fort  Casimir,  summon- 
ed  the  Dutch  garrison  to  surrender,  I 
h.nd,  not  receiving  a  satisfactory  re* 
sponse,  took  possession  of  the  strong¬ 
hold,  naming  it  from  the  day  of  its  cap¬ 
ture  (Trinity  Sunday)  “Trefaldighets 
Fort.”  The  next  day  the  vessel  sailed 
up  to  Christina,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region  assembled  to  hear  the  com* 
mands  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
Dutch  settlers,  who  were  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  Delaware,  took  an  oath 


tmeaiii'  cu  oiveumi.  »aon  aiterwards 
a  meeting  of  the  rest  of  the  people  for 
the  same  purpose  was  held  at  Tinicum 
Forts  Elfsborg  and  Nya  Korsholirf 
were  both  found  to  be  deserted  and  in 
ruins,  the  latter  having  been  burned 
by  the  Indians.  The  colonists  had  been 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  through 
desertion  and  other  clauses  since  the 
departure  of  Governor  Printz,  and 
Papegoja  cheerfully  resigned  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  Rising,  who  retained  him 
as  Councillor  in  conjunction  with  CaD- 
tain  Schute.  ^  y 

After  visiting  the  various  settlements 
|  on  the  river  in  compahy  with  Engineer 
;  Lindstrom,  Rising  concluded,  a  treaty 
of  reace  with  the  Indians.  \He  also 
;  entertained  Lawrence  Lloyd,  |he  Eng- 
|  lish  Commandant  of  Virgitiia.  who 
stated  the  claim  of  his  country'  to  the 
i  Delaware,  mentioning  especially  tne 
grant  to  Plowden.  The  Swcles  de- 
fended  their  title  by  appealing  to  the 
donations  of  the  natives,  anc,  wher 
Virginians  afterwards  desired  to  myand 
settle  in  the  colony,  Rising  denied  the 
permission  to  do  so  till  he  mi$ht  re¬ 
ceive  instructions  from  Swedet.  Tne 
Governor  further  obtained  fresh  Recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Swedish  dominion  orer 
the  west  shore  of  the  river  from  Fort 
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Trinity  to  the  Schuylkill  from  two  I 
dian  chieftains.  The  progress  made' 
during  the  first  two  months  of  Rising's 
administration  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  hopeful  letters  were  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Oxenstjernas,  and  a  report 
was  rendered  to  the  College  of  Com¬ 
merce.  “For  myself,”  says  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  “I  am  very  contented.  There 
is  four  times  more  ground  occupied  at 
present  than  when  we  arrived,  and  the 
country  is  better  peopled;  for  then  we 
found  only  seventy  persons  and  now, 
including  the  Hollanders  and  others, 
there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight.” 

The  news  of  Printz’s  departure  from 
the  Delaware  was  received  soon  after 
“Ornen”  had  left  Gottenburg  for 
America,  and  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1654,  Queen  Christina  commissioned 
Rising  temporary  Governor  of  New 
Sweden.  Hans  Amundson  was  removed 
from  the  supervision  of  defences,  and 
his  duty  was  committed  to  Sven  Schute, 
while  Henrik  von  Elswieh  of  Lubeek, 
was  deputed  to  succeed  Huygen  as 
Commissary.  Her  Majesty  also  grant¬ 
ed  aliodialen-franehisement  to  all  who 
purchased  land  of  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  or  of  the  Indians,  with  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Swedish  jurisdiction. 


“The  Early  Manufacturers  and 
Manufactures  of  Del,  Co. 


TEXT  OF  S.  A,  CROZER’S  REMARKS 


At  the  Recent  Mid-summer  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Delaware  County  His" 
torical  Society  at  Upland. 


To-day  we  present  the  exceedingly 
ifiit ©resting  remarfes  of  -Mr.  iSamu-el  A_ 
Crozer  on  "The  Early  (Manufactures 
and  Manufacturers  of  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  ’  made  at  the  mid-summer  meetin"' 
of  the  Delaware  County  Historical  So“ 
ciety  held  at  Upland  on  Thursday,  the 
22nd  ultimo.  The  historical  value  of 
the  (information  which  Mr.  iCrozer  has 
grouped  in  his  address  is  augmented 
hy  the  fact  that  much  of  it  has  never 
(before  (been  presented  to  the  people  of 
this  section,  and  as  it  relates  to  the 
early  days  of  Manufacturing  and  pre¬ 
sents  information  of  many  of  the  men 
who  were  prominent  a  half  a  century 
ago  in  the  industries  which  have  now 
become  of  such  commanding  moment 
m  this  section,  the  usefulness  of  the 
compilation  becomes  apparent.  Much 
of  the  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Crozer 
could  not  be  gathered  by  any  other 
citizen  of  the  county,  for  much  of  it 
is  derived  wholly  from  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  a  long,  busy  and 
useful  career  in  this,  the  county  of  his 
birth. 

Mr.  Crozer,  who  was  introduced  by 
(President  (Smith,  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

|  The  Chairman  announced  that  a 
paper  would  be  read,  but  I  am  sorry 
I  that  I  must  disappoint  you,  for  I  am 
jonly  going  to  make  a  roving  talk. 

The  subject  assigned  me,  "The  Early 
j  Manufactures  and  Manufacturers  of 
Delaware  County,”  is  a  comprehensive 
(  one.  It  embraces  all  those  operations 
by  which  crude  or  natural  productions 
of  the  earth  are  changed  to  form  or 
condition,  to  fit  them  for  human  wants 
and  whether  by  hand  manipulation  or 
by  machinery. 

The  starting  point  for  us  appears  to 
i  be  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of 
|  Pern  and  iPusey,  and  during  the  first 
I  half  ui  Uus  period,  my  information  is 
somewhat  meagre,  and  for  many  state¬ 
ments  which  1  will  make  I  am  inSt- 
,  ed  to  Mr.  Ashmead’s  -History  of  Del 
aware  County. 


.  „0-ard  to  the  later  penoa,  my 
observation  extends  over  a  good  many 
years,  and  tradition  will  aid  me  also, 
because  -the  joint  lives  of  my  father 
and  my  own  bridge  over  almost  half 
the  time  from  the  arrival  of  (Penn’s 
colony  to  the  present  time. 

The  influx  of  settlers  (as  Mrs.  Leys 
ha«  stated)  was  rapid  after  Penn’a 
landing,  and  no  doubt  many  of  those 
present  trace  their  descent  back  to 
those  early  colonists.  It  is  perhaps 
my  misfortune  that  I  cannot  claim  tap*- 
of  these  as  my  fore-fathers,  and  yot  if 
you  will  forgive  a  personal  allusion,  in 
one  branch  I  do  run  back  that  far,  or 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier 
ind  claim1  (descent  from  Peter  Alrichs, 
i  prominent  man  in  this  region  for 
lany  years,  for  you  remember  there 
vere  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlers  along 
he  border  of  the  Delaware  river  be- 
ore  the  coming  of  Penn  and  Pusey, 
ind  that  this  district  was  named  by 
[he  Bwedes. 

It  is  usual  to  classify  the  wants  ox 
nanfcind  under  the  heads  of  food, 
.belter  and  clothing,  and  in  the  re- 
narks  which  I  will  make,  X  will  follow 
hat  order  somewhat. 

Mrs.  Leys  has  stated  that  food  of 
Wtain  kinds  was  abundant,  and  that 
3  correct,  and  yet  the  kinds  of  which 
he  spoke  are  not  of  a  satisfactory  char- 
,cter  by  themselves,  and  the  supply 
pas  precarious  at  certain  seasons  of 

"As  cereals  are  used  in-  all  civilized 
ountries,  the  colonists  naturally  early 
urmed  their  attention  to  these,  and 
oreseeing  that  some  form  of  manufac- 
,ure  would  be  necessary  to  prepare 
.hem  for  sustenance,  before  leaving 
3)nglamd,  preparation)  was  made  by 
jonstruttlon  of  a  mill  with  its  outfit  ( 
ind  appurtenances,  grinding  stones  | 
ate  The  first  mill  constructed  in  Del¬ 
aware  county  for  grinding  corn  was 
situated  on  Cobb’s  creek,  and  built  by 
the  Swedish  Governor  Printz,  in  164a. 
There  are  a  number  of  references  to 
it  in  old  documents,  and  then  it  dis- 

q  r)T)  P|3T0lCl, 

The  second  was  situated  on  the 
Chester  creek,  a  few  rods  above  the 
iPusey  house,  of  which  its.  Deyis  has 
so  eloquently  spoken,  and  it  was  this 
structure  to  which  I  referred  as  (being 
framed  in  England  and  (brought  along 
with  the  Penn  settlers. 

A  company  was  formed  in  -England, 
and  bound  together  by  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  for  erecting  this  mill  and  others, 
but  the  company  appeared  to  have 
stooped  short  after  construction  of  the 
one,  probably  for  prudential  reasons, 
as  the  business  was  not  found  to  be  re¬ 
munerative.  The  1  delation  was  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  twice  the  dam  was  earned 
away-  by  what  was  called  land  floods, 
and  oJe  the  whole  mill.  There  was 
a  natural  abutment  on  one  side  uf  the 
stream  only,  where  the  dam  was  locate 
Sf  «  to  other  Bide  .  «- 

banikment  was  necessary,  and.  this  con- 


stituted  the  weakness'~of  the  structure. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  'the 
calamity,  the  data  hreast  was,  toy  the 
advice  of  William  Penn,  placed  a  mile 
up  the  stream,  and  the  water  conduct¬ 
ed  that  distance  through  a  dug  channel, 
or  mill  race.  That  arrangement  ap¬ 
peared  to  obviate  the  'difficulty. 

The  company  off  which  I  spake  was 
divided  into  thirty-two  shares,  of 
which  William  Penn  owned  five,  and 
Caleb  Pusey  one,  the  latter  assuming 
the  position  of  manager.  The  remain¬ 
ing  twenty-six  share©  were  distributed 
among  the  settlers.  When  the  mill  was 
re-erected  ini  1699,  a  rough'  iron 
weather  vane  was  placed  upon  the 
building,  containing  the  letters,  W.  P. 
S.  C.  and  C.  P.,  they  toeing  the  initials 
for  William  Penn,  Sa/muel  Carpenter 
and  Caleb  Pusey.  [When  the  mill  was 
finally  'destroyed  by  fire  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  this  was 
Jay.  hidden  in  the  creek  for 
years,  tout  was  subsequently  found 
and  did  duty  on  Mr.  Mowers’  house 
for  a  long  time.  It  afterwards  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  -Reece  Mowers 
and  subsequently,  at  the  request  of 
my  father,  was  presented  toy  Mr. 
Flowers'  to.  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  whose  possession  it 
now  is. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  Historical 
foocie.ty  had  four  representations  made 
after  the  decease  of  my  father,  and 
one  was  given  to  each  of  his  sons.  I 
preserved  mine  in  a  frame,  and  it  is 
here  subject  to  your  inspection,  after 
adjournment  of  the  morning  session. 

,  In  the  year  1706,  a  lengthy  historical 
aeed  was  prepared  and  executed  affirm¬ 
ing  the  verbal  agreement  made  in 
England  in  the  formation  of  the  mill 
company,  reciting  the  destruction  of 
•  dams  and  buildings  by  floods,  and  var¬ 
ious  other  incidents  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  This  deed  I  also  herewith 
present  for  inspection,,  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  read,  you  will  also  find  with 
it  a  type-written  copy.  You  will  also 
find  here  several  other  ancient  deeds 
relating  .to  the  property,  one  of  which 
dates  hack  to  the  year  1699. 

For  some  years  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  mill  did 
an  active  business.  The  mill  was-  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  head'  of  tide-water  of 
Chester  creek,  and  boats  came  from  ' 
along  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
river  and  Bay,  and  from  tooth  Dela¬ 
ware  Colony  and  New  Jersey,  bringing 
wheat  to  toe  ground)  and1  returning 
with  flour.  Finally  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  it  w,a§  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  subsequently  a  new  one 
was  built.  I -am  unable- to  fix  a  date 
for  this  latter  construction,  tout  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  tradition,  my  grand¬ 
father,  who  was  a  carpenter  and  build¬ 
er,  erected  the  mill  for  the  then  owner 
of  the  property.  I  conclude  that  it 
was  between  the  years  of  1765  and 
1770. 


.  about  four 


hundred  yards  farther  down  the  creek, 

’  Bo  that  'boats  of  deeper  draft  could  ap¬ 
proach,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the 
largest  dud  best  in  its  ap.pomimente  o 
anv  mill  in  'Delaware  county.  Several 
vessels  were  employed  dn  gathering 
wheat  and  com  ’along  the  Feiawnre 
Bay  and  in  conveying  flour  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  about  the  year  1800  flour 
was  shipped  to  England,  manufactur- 

edBettaning  to  the  early  years  of  the 
mill,  and  during  the  early  days  of 
the  colony,  when  the  cost  of  large 
bridges  was  too  great  to  toe  encounte  - 
ed  the  main  road  -running  (North  and 
South  passed  'close  to  the  old  mill,  so 
placed  as  to  avoid  the  tides,  bnd  t,lie 
remains  of  this  road  are  still  m  oxist- 
ence  and  can  toe  distinctly  traced,  dhe  } 
lime  remark  will  apply  to  the  location 
Se  road,  a©  it  passed  aM  the  streams 
that  emptied  into  the  Delaware  river, 
that  is,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  tide 
water.  Some  of  the  logs  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  dam  are  still  in  place  embedded 
in  the  gravel,  marking,  the  tumtolin0 
place  for  the  water,  and  they  can  bo 

seen  at  low  water  stages  of,  the  c^^w 
To  meet  the  wants  of  the  steadily 
increasing  -population.,  a  few  years  after 
the  erection  of  the  Pusey  mall,  other 
lour  and  corn  mill®  were  tornti  in  var 
ions  parts  of  the  county,  and  the 
streams  were  dotted  with  them,,  and 
vS  tiiiS  was  then  an  agricultural  coun¬ 
ty  and  much'  wheat  grown,  J^Se 
quantities  of  flour  were  taken  to  Fhila- 
ielph'ia,  to  feed  the  rapidly  growing 
i  op  illation  of  the  city.  Old  deeds  and 
Li  -accounts  ©peak  of  many  that 
oeng  since  went  out  of  existence. 

-  T  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  pamphlet 
tabbed  m  the  -year  1826 .which ms 
,r  much  'interest.  Certain  citizens 
tainMng  that  an  effort  on  their  part 
would  lead  to  new  enterprises,  by  call 
Lug  attention  to  existing  manuffactor- 
es  and  undeveloped  water  power,  call-; 
S  fp»Sc  meethw,  at  rtW. Messrs 

Lore"  O.  MK 

T.nVm  •‘Wilcox  were  appointed  a  com 
mitten  to  -obtain  statistics.  They  e4- 
nloved  a  'certain-  Mr.  Pearson  to  make 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  c.ounty.  and 
the  result  was  published  and  _  contain - 
'  ed  am  this  email  book.  Before  the 
work  was  completed 
and  my  father  wias  substituted  on  that 
committee.  According  to  the  pamphlet 
there  were  thirty-eight  flour  mills  m 
operation  in  the  county,  add.  I  will 
jiave  occasion  again  to  refer  -t 
publication.  Many  of  these  have  gone 
out  -of  existence,  and  but  few  of  those 
remaining  manufacture  flour,  most  oi 
them  grind  feed  for  cattle  only. 

Construction  of  railroads,  anci  a= 
a  consequence  cheap  transpoi 
from  distant  points,  has  wrtid  a 
change,  and  the  farmers  of  Delawaie 
county  -have  to  a  considerable  ^tent 
been  driven  to-  employ  their  land -  in 
other  directions  than  to  growing 
arraui.  mainly-  to  claitadJXS- 
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changes  were  worked  out  gradually,  to 
adapt  their  business  to  the  new  Condi-  I 
toons. 

SECOND,  SHELTER. 

lAs  I  before  remarked,  immediately 
following  the  arrival  on  these  shores 
otf  Penn  and  Pusey,  the  immigration 
was  considerable,  and!  many  were 
Obliged  to  put  up  with  quarters  that 
we  would  mow  scarcely  consider  com¬ 
fortable  for  the _aocujpants.  The  county 
was  wooded,  and  the  axe  was  the  main 
implement  in  the  construction  _  of 
houses.  Dogs  formed  the  principal 
building  material,  notched  together  at 
the  comers,  and  secured  'by  wooden 
!  pins,  and  chinked  in  with  stones,  mud 
'  and  mortar,  and)  many  Of  the  older  ^ 
,  ones  of  ns  will  remember  a  large  num-  | 
|  her  of  log  houses  still  existing  in  our 
•j  you/nger  days.  I  well  remember  that  a 
i  portion  of  the  house  in  which  I  was 
bom  and  spent  my  boyish  days  was  of 
t  logs,  and  when  I  removed  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  where  we  are  now  assembled, 
four  houses  were  still  in  existence. 
These  have  gradually  disappeared,  and 
I  hut  few  of  them  are  left.  They  were 
|  scarcely  up  to  the  present  standard  of 
i  living  as  to  'comfort,  but  served  their 


purpose. 

ilu  the  old  deed  which  I  showed,  a 
saw  mill  waq  mentioned  as  having 
been  erected  by  Pusey,  but  very  little 
Is  known  concerning  this  original  mill, 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  a  new  one  was  built  farther 
dowtn  the  stream,  and  this,  or  its  suc¬ 
cessors,  Were  continued!  at  the  same 
spot,  generally  in  operation  until 
wrecked!  by  the  great  flood!  of  1843. 
That  flood,  or  freshet,  many  in  this 
room  will  remember,  and  just  where 
we  are  noiw  seated!  the  water  would 
have  been  about  ten  feet  above  the 
floor  level. 

'The  present  town  of  'Upland  did  not 
exist,  but  about  .one-half  iof  the  ground 
which  is  now  occupied  iby  buildinigs 
was  under  water. 

Just  as  was  the  case  with  flour  mills, 
saw  mills  grew  rapidly  in  number,  and 
the  timber  in  the  county  fast  dimin¬ 
ished,  being  converted  by  these  var¬ 
ious  mills  into  lumber.  As  the  timber 
of  the  county  diminished  in  quantity, 
the  supply  was  rafted  down  the  Dela-  [ 
ware  river,  each  creek  having  a  saw 
mill  at  the  head  of  the  tide  water, 

r favorably  located  to  receive  it,  and 
these  were  kept  busily  employed,  while 
many  of  those  mills  located  further  in¬ 
land  gradually  ceased  running,  and 
went  out  of  existence.  In  the  days  of 
my  boyhood,  when'  one  desired  to 
build  a  house,  a  bill  for  the  lumber 
was  furnished  by  the  carpenter  and 
the  saw  mill  cut  and  furnished  it  of 
the  needed  dimensions.  This  was  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  railroads,  and  now  we 
know  lumber  of  various  dimensions  is 
freighted  hundreds  of  miles  and  stored 
in1  lumber  yards  ready  for  the  builder. 
This  naturally  followed  upon  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  near  supply,  and  the  owners 
i  of  mill  seats  were  obliged  to  adapt 
themselves  to  altered  circumstances. 

I  (To  be  continued.) 
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TEXT  OF  S,  A,  CROZER’S  REMARKS 

—  %  , 
At  the  Recent  Mid-summer  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Delaware  County  His¬ 
torical  Society  at  Upland. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Republican  we 
«  present  the  second  instalment  of  the 
exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting 
remarks  made  by  IMr.  IS.  A.  Crozer  on 
“The  Early  Manufactures  and  (Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Delaware  County,”  made 
at  the  recent  mid -summer  meeting  of 
the  Delaware  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  at  Upland. 

Continuing  IMr.  Crozer  said: 

OLOTH11NG. 

About  a  century  ago,  and  for  a  good 
while  afterwards,  as1  we  have  heard 
our  grand  parents  say,  the  most  of 
the  ordinary  clothing,  for  men  espec¬ 
ially,  was  made  at  home.  Every  well 
organized  house  had  its  hand  cards,  its 
spinning  wheel,  and  generally  its  loom. 
I  well  recollect  in  the  days  of  my  child¬ 
hood,  these  articles  were  stored  in  the 
garret  of  my  father’s  house,  he  having 
inherited  them,  from  his  father,  in 
whose  house  they  had  done  service 
many  years  before.  In  many  houses 
the  linen  and  .woolen!  yam  only  was 
made,  and  sent  to  men  who  followed 
weaving,  and  who  wove  add  returned 
it  in  the  form  of  cloth.  It  was  carded 
and  spun,  a  single  thread  at  a  time  by 
the  women  of  the  family.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  domestic  articles  that 
were  consumed  in  living  were  produc¬ 
ed  at  home,  for  instance,  candles,  (the 
only  mode  of  lighting  homes  in  early 
times)  and  starch  were  of  domestic 
manufacture.  There  was,  too,  but  little 
fresh  meat  obtainable  in  the  country 
districts  during  the  .winter,  and  every 
family  prepared  a  stock  in  the  autumn 
by  salting  'down  for  winter  consump¬ 
tion.  All  lived  largely  by  their  own 
home  resources. 

The  woolen  cloth  woven  as  describ¬ 
ed  was  crude  and  harsh,  but  substan- 
:  tial. 

In  reading  about  early  manufactur¬ 
ers,  you  will  observe  that  many  fulling 
mills  were  -spoken  of,  and  in  the 
pamphlet  of  which  I  have  spoken,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1826,  there  were  a  number  in 
|  Delaware  county.  The  home  made 


.cloth  was  taken  to  these  mills  and 
subjected  .to. . 'a.  process  like  pounding 
with  ponderous  wooden  mallets,  soap 
and  water  being  plentifully  supplied. 
That  process  brought  the  threads  in¬ 
to  closer  contact,  and  softened  and 
smoothed  the  cloth.  If  you  look  at  a 
fibre  of  wool  under  a  magnifying  glass 
you  will  observe  that  it  has  teeth  or 
branches  projecting  from  the  entire 
surface,  and  looks  not  unlike  a  pig’s 
tail.  This  pounding  process  interlocks 
these  projections  and'  fills  up  all  the 
interstices  between  the  threads,  and 
makes  the  cloth  compact,  at  the  same 
time  reducing  both  the  breadth  and 
length  of  the  article,  and  thickening 
it  up,  and  if  continued  long  enough 
makes  it  almost  impervious  to  water. 
£  remember  to  have  read  of  a  singular 
bulling  process  occasionally  resorted 
to  and  called  a  “Kicking  Bee.”  After 
the  cloth  was  woven,  an  evening  was 
set  apart  and  the  kitchen'  cleared  of 
furniture,  the  cloth  was  then  placed  on 
the  floor  and  soap  and  water  applied 
plentifully.  The  young  people  then 
with  their  bare  feet  and  bare  ankles 
would  kick  and  tramp  the  cloth,  after 
which  a  feast  was  provided  thus  add¬ 
ing  work  with  sociability. 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  one  of  bis  let¬ 
ters  remarks  that  the  whole  of  the 
clothing  then  on  his  person,  both  linen 
•and  woolen,  was  made  by  his  wife 
from  the  flax  and  wool. 

With  regard  to  cotton  thread  the 
same  remarks  will  apply  as  to  the 
fibres.  Each  one  has  the  little  branches 
and  when  these  are  placed  side  by 
side,  and  a  twist  given,  the  branches 
become  interlocked  and  hold  to  each 
other  and  give  strength  to  the  thread. 
Were  it  not  for  these  branches  there 
would  be  no  strength  to  the  thread. 

Up  to  1765  there  was  no  machine 
that  spun  more  than  a  single  thread  at 
a  time,  and  I  want  us  to  keep  in  mind 
the  tremendous  strides  that  inventions 
in  machinery  have  made  in  all  tae 
economies'  of  life. 

This  was  only  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  ago  when  in 
England  Hargreaves  conceived  the 
idea  that  a  machine  might  be  made  to 
•un  a  number  'of  spindles  and  produce 
the  same  number  of  threads  at  the 
same  time.  Seven  years  later  Ark- 
fight  put  the  thought  into  practice, 
md  invented  what  was  called  the 
spinning  jenney,  which  was  gradually 
mproved  until  now  a  thousand 
pindles  are  operated  on  one  machine, 
lere  let  me  say  that  the  inventions  as 
applied  to  machinery  are  not  an  in¬ 
spiration,  but  a  growth.  One  man  will 
think  out  an  improvement  'on  a 
machine,  and  this  is  bettered  again1  by 
another,  until  present  perfection  was 
arrived  at.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
we  all  know  what  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the 
sewing  machine  and  bicycle,  both  of 
whicb  have  come  into  existence  dur¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  most  of  those  present. 

As  I  mentioned,  one  thread  alone 
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was  spun  up  to  tne  time  the  grau.\ 
parents  of  many  of  us  lived,  and  ever' 
now  the  thread  for  very  fine  lace  is 
made  in  the  old  fashioned  manner  in 
Belgium,  and  is  so  very  delicate  that 
it  must  be  spun  in  a  damp  cellar,  and 
those  that  produce  it  are  very  short 
lived.  Think  of  this,  if  any  of  you  are 
given  to  the  luxury  of  wearing  very 
costly  lace;  this,  however,  is  a  digres¬ 
sion. 

I  am  leading  up  to  the  changes  when 
manufacturers  of  textiles  were  intro- 
d.uce1cl  into  Delaware  county,  and 
should  know  something  about  the  bus¬ 
iness  in  recent  years,  as  I  am  a  “dyed 
m  the  wool”  manufacturer,  and  haVf* 
spent  all  the  years  of  my  life  in  that 
vocation.  ' 

Towards  the  end  of  ]kst  century 
m  1785,  the  first  loom  ran  by  power 
was  invented  in  England  by  Cartright. 
He  was  not  a  mechanic,  nor  a  person,', 
of  ingenuity,  but  a  minister  of  iS7' 
gospel,  but  as  he  watched  a  man  worn  I 
ing  at  a  loom,  and  performing  all  th.  \ 
independent  motions  by  his  hands,  he 
conceived  the  'happy  thought,  why*'1 
'cannot  all  this  ,be  performed  by  a ' 
machine,  and  he  invented  the  loom  a< 
crude  weaving  affair  at  first,  but  like!' 
ail  other  machines  it  was  developed  by  / 
continuous  ing^uity  into  the  present 
beautiful  machine  which  almost  seems 
endowed  with  human  reason. 

The  first  loom  driven  iby  steam 
power  was  as  late  as  1807,  and  so 
averse  were  the  workmen  to  its  in¬ 
troduction,  they  'believing  that  it 
would  ruin  their  handicraft,  that  a 
mob  destroyed  the  building  and 
machinery,  for  which  eight  people 
were  hung  in  England  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  violence.  'The  power 
oom  continued  to  replace  the  hand 
loom,  and  in  1826  another  riotous  as¬ 
semblage  destroyed  a  power  loom  fac- 
tory  m  (Manchester. 

I  have  heard  that  early  in  the  cen- 
ury  aj  man  named  iBottomley,  an 
English  emigrant,  had  a  small  woolen 
mill  m  Concord,  and  all  the  labor  was 
performed  Iby  himself  and  family,  but  I 
the  first  of  which  I  have  any  certain  1 
knowledge  was  that  of  Dennis  Kelly 
on  Cobb  s  creek,  who  as  long  back  as 
during  the  war  of  1812  made  cloth  for 
the  government,  the  spinning  done  by  I 
power  driven  machinery,  and  the  weav- 
mg  by  hand  looms.  He  was  the  uncle 
and  father-in-law  of  Charles  Kelly 
whom  many  of  us  knew,  and  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  considerable  , Business  in  cot¬ 
ton  .manufacturing  near  'Clifton.  Mr. 
Kelly  left  a  considerable  fortune,  but 
nis  sons  did  not  succeed  their  father’s 
vocation,  and  the  fortune  was  dissi¬ 
pated. 

After  the  war  of  1812,  a  great  im¬ 
petus  was  given  to  manufacturing  and 
many  small  mills  sprung  up  in  Dela¬ 
ware  county,  both  cotton  and  woolen, 
i  nen  a  re-action  came,  and  nearly  ail 
went  down  under  ft he  pressure  of 
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general  disarrangement  of  fc 
business  affairs.  T  J 
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After  18)0  business  again  revived; 
and  about  that  time  my  father,  who 
had  been  al  farmer  previously,  oon- 
eluded  to  try  his  hand  in  that  pursuit, 
and  continued  in  it  until  his  death  in 
1866.  / 

lOne  thousand  spindles  then  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  sized  factory,  and:  now 
many  have  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  100,000  and  upwards.  ’In  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  recall  the  names  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  that  have  either  been  sold  by 
the  sheriff  or  by  assignees,  I  am  aston¬ 
ished  (at  the  number. 

Oni  'Chester  creek  alone  I  remember 
John  (Hastings,  (Wm.  Martin,  Lewis  & 
(Phillips,  (Burt  &  Kerim,  (iGarsed, 
Prance  &  Rowe,)  Garsed  &  Pierce, 
Robert  L.  Martin  and  a  number  of 
others.  The  iCrozer’s  alone  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  third  generation,  'and  Trainers, 
Irvings,  Blakeleys  and  (Riddles,  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business  fifty 
years  ago,  the  second.  These  changes 
may  apply  to  other  pursuits  in  life,  but 
my  opportunities  of  observation  do 
not  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion. 

The  first  power  looms  ever  nsed  ir 
(Delaware  county  were  two  hundred  i 
number,  placed  In  a  mill  at  Rookdah 
by  two  Philadelphians,  Lewis  &  Phi  • 
Hips.  At  first  they  appeared  to  be  su<  * 
cessful,  but  finally  were  unfortuna  e 
and  (failed,  'as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
about  the  year  1838.  ’That  factory 
changed  ownership  frequently,  but  the 
only  successful  manufacturer  with  it 
was  (Bernard  MelCfeady. 

Iron  appears  to  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Delaware  county  about  the 
middle  of  last  (century  in  two  places. 
One  was  where  (Glen  Mills  are  plow 
located  by  a  man  named  Taylor.  It 
passed  through  various  ownerships  un¬ 
til  Abraham  iSharpless,  the  ancestor 
■of  some  now  living  in  this  county, 
purchased  it  and  carried  on  an  active 
business  in  rolling  iron,  mainly  in 
sheets.  The  finished  product  was 
hauled  to  Marcus  Hook  (and  shipped 
from  there. 

'A  Swedish  naturalist,  Peter  Kalhln, 
who  visited  America  in  the  year  1748, 
speaks  of  iron  having  been  shipped 
from  Chichester,  produced  at  that 
m  — .mi  iioa  nf  other  iron  works  near 
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TEXT  OF  S.  A.  CROZER’S  REMARKS 


At  the  Recent  Mid-sifmmer  Meet¬ 
ing  of  tlie  Delaware  Comity  His¬ 
torical  Society  at  Upland, 


In  this  issue  we  complete  the  inter¬ 
esting  (and  instructive  address  made 
by  Mr.  S.  A.  iCrozer  at  the  mid-sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  Delaware  County 
Historical  Society,  at  Upland  on  the 
22nd-  ultimo. 

'Continuing  Mr.  Orozer  said: 

Dr.  Smith  in  his  History  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  places  these  works  at 
Leipervllle.  My  own  impression  is 
that  they  were  on  Crum  creek.  The 
ore  was  hauled  thirty  to  forty  miles 
from  Chester  county,  where  iron  ore 
abounds.  There  Is  no  iron  ore  in 
Delaware  county,  excepting  near  the 
'Black  Horse,  and  this  is  too  lean  to 
be  useful,  that  is  -the  percentage  of 
iron  is  so  very  small  in  a  given 
quantity  of  ore.  The  Sharpless  mill 
continued  in  -operation  until  I  wap  well 
grown.  I  remember  other  iron  works 
in  Tho-rnbury,  where  iron  was  rolled 
and  also  wrought  nails  were  made, 
owned  by  the  Edwards-  family.  I  am 
told  that  ore  was  packed  from  the 
mines  -on  the  backs  -of  horses,  and  that 
the  well  worn  trail  -over  which  they 
passed  is  still  visible. 

The  manufacture  of  cut  nails  came 
up  early  in  the  century,  and  was  the 
invention  of  an  American  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

About  a  century  since  as  many  as 
sixty  thousand  people  were  employed 
in  making  wrought  nails  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  and  many  of  us  will 
remember  seeing  old  buildings  torn 
down'  and  that  all  the  nails  were 
wrought,  hand  made.  Now  a  little 
machine  will  take  a  strip  of  iron,  and 
by  one  operation  roll  out  a  continuous 
stream  of  nails  too  rapid  to  be  counted. 

'Early  in  the  -century  there  was  a  nail 
mill  at  Rockdale,  carried  on  -by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Captain  Mo-ore,  whom  I  well  recol¬ 
lect,  he  having  been  originally  a  sea- 
faring  man.  After  many  years  at  the 
business  he  failed,  I  think  about  the 
year  1835. 

The  property  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Richard  8.  Smith,  who  organ¬ 
ized  a  Sunday  school  in  this  nail  mill, 
and  at  first  the  seats  were  extempor¬ 
ized  by  placing  -boards  upon,  empty 
nail  kegs,  and  I  now  remember,  to  use 
the  words  of  Cowper,  “the  -weary  feet 
hung  dangling  down,  anxious  in  vain 
to  reach  -the  distant  floor?’  This  was  the 
first  Sunday  school  on  Chester  creek. 

As  the  process  called  puddling  only 
-came  into  existence  during  the  year 
1783,  by  which  carbon  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  are  removed,  so  as  to  make 
the  iron  malleable  and  ductile,  the  old 
iron  works  in  Delaware  county  used 
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slower  process  to  aeco'.yplish  the  pur- 
ipose,  but  it  he  iron  was  of  <a  very  good 
quality  when.  made.  This  county  was 
noted  in  olden  time  for  its  edge  tool 
manufacture,  a/nd  the  Beatty  family 
consisting  of  three  /brothers,  in  my 
I  boyish  days,  had  a  certain  skill  in  the 
temper  of  their  tools,  that  made  them  ‘ 
known  throughout  the  country 
LEATHER. 

There  were  some  old .  tanneries  in 
Delaware  county,  three  of  which  are 
spoken  of  in  early  history,  two  only 
of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge. 

One  was  carried  on  in  my  youth  by 
•Mr.  Brobson,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Hinkson  family,  in  Chester.  The  earl¬ 
iest  date  I  can  discover  of  the  existence 
|  of  this  was  about  the  year  1750,  and 
it  continued  in  operation  until  a  com- 
panatively  recent  period.  The  other 
was  near  Rockdale,  and  I  remember 
when  a  child  I  stood  [by  the  side  of 
the  hark  grinding  machine  made  to 
revolve  by  horse  power,  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  like  ia  huge  coffee  mill,  and 
threw  into  the  hopper  pieces  of  hark 
which  came  out  crushed  'below. 

The  owner  was  Thomas  Dutton,  who 
was  /born  in  the  year  1769,  and  when 
he  came  to  his  majority,  erected  a  tan 
yard,  and  through  the  most  of  his  life 
conducted  the  'business  of  tanning 
leather.  He  erected  the  first  steam  en- 
■ginc  that  was  run  in  the  county,  in 
the  year  1838,  to  taike  the  place  of 
horse  power  for  grinding,  and  used 
the  bark  after  the  .tannin  was  ex¬ 
tracted  for  fuel.  This  machine  was 
the  wonder  of  the  country,  and  visitors 
came  from  near  and  far  to  watch  its 
working,  your  speaker  among  them, 
then  a  hoy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Dutton  died  in  the  year  1869,  and  was 
one  of  two  men  that  I  have  known 
that  accomplished  a  century  of  life.  At 
that  time  it  required  .  from  15  to  18 
months  to  make  heavy  leather  from  I 
the  ox  hide,  but  now  by  using  steam  ! 
in  warm  vats,  it  can  'be  produced  in 
a  few  months.  Like  every  other, 

|  branch  of  manufacturing,  new  methods 
have  cheapened  production  and  made 
processes  more  rapid. 

FABER. 

The  oldest  paper  mill  in  the  county 
was  .built  Iby  Thomas  Wilcox,  on  the 
West  branch  of  'Chester  creek,  in  the 
year  1729,  and  called  Ivy  Mills.  There 
was  one  older  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
'trer.mantown,  erected  by  iRittenbouse, 

'Dut  this  was  certainly  the  first  in  Del¬ 
aware  county,  and  some  of  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  Wilcox  still  re- 
Bide  with  us.  The  paper  made  at  this) 
mill  had  a  high  reputation,  and  was1 
used  for  [bank  notes  and  high  grade' 
work  for  many  years,  and  it  continued! 
m  operation  u'ntil  a  few  years  since. 

In  my  young  /days  all  paper  was  madei 
hy  hand,  and  tue  process  was  tedious 
and  expensive.  Early  in  the  century 


a  macfnne  was  invented  in  France  l\ 
o'ne  Frourdronier  for  making  a  com 
tinuous  sheet,  and  in  the  year  1821 
steam  was  applied  for  'drying  the 
article  as  it  came  from'  the  machine 
This  with  subsequent  inventions  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  whole  process  of  man¬ 
ufacture. 

The  first  .that  I  remember  as  intro¬ 
duced  in  our  county  was  at  the  mill  oi 
John  B.  Duckett,  at  the  forks  of  Ches¬ 
ter  creek,  I  think,  in  the  year  1835,  and 
j  it  soon  became  a  necessity  for  all  man-i 
"ufacturers  of  .paper  to  introduce  the 
new  system.  I  remember  well  when 
a  small  boy  in  the  company  of  my 
father  visiting  Duckett’s  mill,  and 
viewing  with  wonder  the  interesting 
operations,  cleansing  and  bleaching 
the  soiled  rags,  reducing  them1  to 
pulp,  and  then  in, the  machine  a  con¬ 
tinuous  sheet  of  dry,  beautiful  white 
paper  made. 

Referring  again  to  the  little  pam-  y 
phlet  dated  1826,  I  find  there  were  , 
eleven  paper  mills  in  the  county,  and  I 
all  in  active  operation,  now  there  are 
dbut  two,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  coun-  j 
ty  running. 

The  same  reasons  which  worked 
changes  in  lumber,  leather,  etc.,  pro¬ 
duced  changes  in  this  line. 

Wood,  as  you  know,  is.  now  the 
material  from  which  paper  is  gener-  " 
ally  produced,  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  article  necessarily  drifted  to  places 
where  the  proper  kind  of  wood  is 
found,  and  where  large  powerful  water  | 
power  exists. 

The  tendency  also  in  every  branch 
of  manufacture  is  for  large  concerns  | 
to  come  into  existence  for  economic  i 
reasons,  and  these  crowd  out  the 
smaller.  The  same  skill  that  will  con-  ; 
duct  a  small  concern  can  readily  con-  l 
duct  a  larger,  and  cheaper  production 
Is  thereby  obtained. 

This  tendency  is  apparent  even  in 
the  milk  business,  dairying  and  cream¬ 
eries  are  being  established  in  various  | 
directions. 

It  requires  just  as  much  care  and 
skill  in  making  butter  from  a  five  cow 
dairy  as  it  does  from  one  for  fifty. 

I  have  now  ran  hastily  and  hur¬ 
riedly  over  the  events  of  years  past 
as  they  relate  to  manufacturers  in  \ 
our  county,  leaving  much  unsaid',  hut 
hope  that  what  I  have  brought  to  your  / 
attention  has  not  been  wholly  with¬ 
out  interest.  I  append  a  statement  of  I 
manufacture  in  the  year  1826,  from  j 
which  I  have  quoted. 

APPENDIX. 

'38  Flour  Mills. 

53  Saw  Mills. 

5  Rolling  Mills  for  iron. 

14  Woolen  Factories. 

12  Cotton  Factories. 

11  Paper  Mills. 

2  Powder  Mills. 

1  Nail  Factory.  _ 


4  Tilt  Blade  <fe  Edge  Tool'  Works. 

1  Power  Loom  Factory. 

2  Oil  Mills. 

1  Machine  Works. 

5  Snuff  Mills. 

2  Plaster  or  Gypsum  Mills. 

3  Clover  Mills. 

3  ©ark  Mills. 

1  For  Sawing  Stone. 

5  Pulling  Mills.  « 
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“The  E?rly  Manufacturers  and 
Manufactures  of  Del.  Cc. 


TEXT  OF  S.  A,  CROZER’S  REMARKS 


At  the  Recent  Mid-summer  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Delaware  County  His¬ 
torical  Society  at  Upland. 


In  this  issue  we  complete  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  address  made 
by  Mr.  IS.  A.  Crozer  at  the  mid-sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  'Delaware  County 

I 'Historical  Society,  at  Upland  on  the 
22nd  ultimo. 

Continuing  Mr.  Crozer  said: 

.  Dr.  Smith  in  his  History  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  places  these  works  at 
Leiperville.  My  own  impression  is 
that  they  were  on  Crum  creek.  The 
ore  was  hauled  thirty  to  forty  miles 
from  Chester  county,  where  iron  ore 
abounds.  There  is  no  iron  ore  in 
Delaware  county,  excepting  near  the  ■ 
Black  Horse,  and  this  is  too  lean  to 
ibe  useful,  that  is  the  percentage  of 
iron  is  so  very  small  in  a  given 
quantity  of  ore.  The  Sharpless  mill 
continued  in  operation  until  I  wa^  well 
grown.  I  remember  other  iron  works 
in  Thornbury,  where  iron  was  rolled 
:  and  also  wrought  nails  were  made, 
1  owned  by  .the  Edwards  family.  I  am 
told  that  ore  was  packed  from  the 
mines  on  .the  hacks  of  horses,  and  that 
the  well  worn  trail  over  which  they 
passed  is  still  visible. 

The  manufacture  of  cut  nails  came 
’  up  early  in  the  century,  and  was  the 
invention  of  an  American  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

About  a  century  since  as  many  as 
sixty  thousand  people  were  employed 
in  making  wrought  nails  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  and  many  of  us  will 
remember  seeing  old  buildings  torn 
down  and  that  all  the  nails  were 
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wrouguL,  nana  siaaue.  onow  a  littla 
machine  will  take  a  strip  of  iron,  and 
by  one  operation  roll  out  a  continuous 
stream  of  nails  too  rapid  to  ;be  counted. 

Early  in  the  century  there  was  a  nail 
mill  at  Rockdale,  carried  on  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Captain  Moore,  whom  I  well  recol¬ 
lect,  he  having  been  originally  a  sea- 
|  faring  man.  After  many  years  at  the 
business  he  failed,  I  think  about  the 
year  1835. 

The  property  came  into  the  posses- 
I  sion  of  Richard  S.  Smith,  who-  organ¬ 
ized  a  Sunday  school  in  this  nail  mill, 
land  at  first  the  seats  were  extempor- 
‘  ized  by  placing  boards  upon  empty 
nail  kegs,  and  I  now  remember,  to  use 
the  words  of  Cowper,  “the  weary  feet 
hung  dangling  down,  anxious  in  vain 
to  reach  the  distant  floor.”  This  was  the 
first  Sunday  school  on  Chester  creek. 

As  the  process  called  puddling  only 
came  into  existence  during  the  year 
1783,  by  which  carbon  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  are  removed,  so  as  to  make 
the  iron  malleable  and  ductile,  the  old 
iron  works  In  Delaware  county  used 
slower  process  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose,  hut  the  iron  was  of  a  very  good 
quality  when  made.  This  county  was 
noted  in  olden  time  for  its  edge  tool 
manufacture,  and  the  Beatty  family, 
consisting  of  three  brothers,  in  my 
boyish  days,  had  a  certain  skill  in  th« 
temper  of  their  tools,  that  made  them 
known  throughout  the  country. 

LEATHER. 

There  were  some  old  tanneries  in 
Delaware  county,  three  of  which  are 
spoken  of  in  early  history,  two  only 
of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge. 

One  was  carried  on  in  my  youth  by 
Mr.  Brobson,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Hinkson  family,  In  Chester.  The  earl¬ 
iest  date  I  can  discover  of  the  existence 
of  this  was  about  the  year  1750,  and 
it  continued  in  operation  until  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period.  The  other 
was  near  Rockdale,  and  I  remember 
when  a  child1  I  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  bark  grinding  machine  made  to 
revolve  by  horse  power,  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  like  ia  huge  coffee  mill,  and 
threw  into  the  hopper  pieces  of  bark 
which  came  out  crushed  below. 

The  owner  was  Thomas  Dutton,  whd 
was  born  in  the  year  1769,  and  when 
he  came  to  his  majority,  erected  a  tan 
yard,  and  through  the  most  of  his  life 
conducted  the  business  of  tanning 
leather.  He  erected  the  first  steam  en¬ 
gine  that  was  run  in  the  county,  In 
the  year  1838,  to  take  the  place  of 
]  borse  power  for  grinding,  and  used 
the  bark  after  the  tannin  was  ex¬ 
tracted  for  fuel.  This  machine  was 
the  wonder  of  the  country,  and  visitors 
came  from  near  and  far  to  watch  its 
I  working,  your  speaker  among  them* 
j  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Mr. 
I  Dutton  died  In  the  year  1869,  and  was 
|  one  of  two  men  that  I  have  known 
that  accomplished  a  century  of  life.  At 
that  time  it  required  from  15  to  18 


jjinonras  to  make  heavy  leather  from 
■‘the  ox  hide,  hut  now  by  using  steam 
in;  warm  vats,  It  can,  'be  produced  In 
a  few  months.  Like  every  other, 
branch  of  manufacturing,  new  methods 
have  cheapened  production  and  made 
processes  more  rapid. 

(PAPER. 

,  The  oldest  paper  mill  in  the  county 
was  built  by  Thomas  Wilcox,  on  the 
West  branch  of  Chester  creek,  in  the 
year  1729,  and  called  Ivy  'Mills.  There 
was  one  older  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
'Germantown,  erected  by  Rittenhouse, 
but  this  was  certainly  the  first  in  Del¬ 
aware  county,  and'  some  of  the 
descendants  of  (Mr.  Wilcox  still  re¬ 
side  with  us.  The  paper  made  at  this 
mill  had  a  high  reputation,  and  was 
used  for  (bank  notes  and  high  grade 
work  for  many  years,  and  it  continued 
in  operation  until  a  few  years  since. 
In  my  young  days  all  paper  was  made 
by  hand,  and  tne  process  was  tedious 
and  expensive.  Early  in  the  -century 
a  machine  was  invented  in  Prance  by 
one  Frourdronier  for  making  a  -con¬ 
tinuous  sheet,  and  in  the  year  1821 
steam  was  applied  for  drying  the 
article  as  it  came  from  the  machine. 
This  with  subsequent  inventions  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  whole  process  of  man¬ 
ufacture. 

The  first  t-hat  I  remember  as  intro¬ 
duced  in  our  county  was  at  the  mill  of 
John  B.  Duckett,  at  the  forks  of  Ches¬ 
ter  creek,  I  think  in  the  year  1835,  andl 
it  soon  became  a  necessity  for  all  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  paper  to  Introduce  the 
new  system.  _  I  remember  well  when 
a  small  boy  m  the  -company  of  -my 
father  visiting  Duckett’s-  mill,  a“d 
viewing  with  wonder  the  interesting 
operations,  cleansing  and  bSKtaJ 
the  soiled  rags,  reducing  them-  to 
pulp,  and  then-  in  the  machine  a  con- 
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